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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

Tue Italian question, never a very simple one, is now 
becoming more complicated every day. Of all the parties in 
Italy there is not one that can be satisfied with the Conven- 
tion by which the French Emperor and the Italian Cabinet 
agree to transfer tbe seat of Government from Turin to 
Florence. A few politicians of Florentine birth may like 
the increased importance that this arrangement will give to 
their native city; but among Jtalian parties, properly so 
called, it can content neither those who desire to constitute 
Italian unity by violent and revolutionary means, nor those 
who would reach the same end by peaceful and diplomatic 
measures, The only difference between the plans of Cavour 
and those of Mazzini lay in the road by which each proposed 
to get to Rome ; but neither had any thought of going there 
by way of Florence, Florence has doubtless been chosen 
as the new capital, not with the view of conciliating the 


Florentines, for such a step was not necessary, but in the ' 
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hope of stopping all cause of offence on the part of the 
Neapolitans, without at the same time exciting the jealousy 
of the inhabitants of either Turin or Milan, But 
it is the fate of those who seek to please every one to please 
nobody ; and, in all probability, neither Milan, nor Turin, nor 
Naples will approve either of the circumstances under which 
the new capital has been selected or of the selection itself. 
To a very large portion of the general population the arrange- 
ment will be distasteful, simply because it has been made 
under the sanction, or, in other words, the dictation, of the 
French Emperor, As to particular provinces, Naples may 
feel that, though there was a good reason for not moving the 
seat of Government from Turin until it could be transferred 
to Rome, there was none for transferring it either temporarily 
or permanently to Florence in preference to so many other 
Italian cities, with Naples among the number. At Turin, we 
know already, only too well, what the popular sentiment 
is on the subject; and, considering how superior for pur- 
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poses of action the Piedmontese have shown themselves 
to all other Italians, and that without Piedmont the rest 
of Italy could not have moved a step, it is not surprising that 
some indignation should be expressed at a change from which 
Turin will suffer without Italy in general (as far as can yet 
be seen) in any way profiting. 

The official and semi-official journalists of France will not 
admit that there is any difficulty in the Italian question just 
now beyond the fact that Venice still remains in the hands 
of foreigners. The Roman question is, in their opinion, 
settled, or, at least, in a fair way to settle itself, But those 
writers who, in England as well as in France, are constantly 
assuring the Pope that it would be to his own advantage to 
surrender the temporal power, do not explain how, if he gives 
up his “ patrimony,” he is to maintain his independence. He 
must be a Sovereign or a subject ; and, although Italian sym- 
pathisers in a Protestant country see no objection to his 
descending to the position of a eubject, his doing so would 
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really amount to the abolition of the Papacy. To that, also, 
no objection would be made in England ; but it is intelligible 
that such a result should not suit the Pope. 
Pope must feel bound, within the limits of possibility, to 
leave to his successor undiminished the power intrusted to 
him, Altogether, it is difficult to understand how he is ever 
to give up Rome to be the capital of an Italian kingdom with- 
out being compelled to do so by force of arms, On this point 
the “party of action” are probably right. If they do not 
drive his Holiness away his Holiness will stay where he is, in 
spite of all the remonstrances and diplomatic notes that may 
be addressed to him, But, on the other hand, if they attempt 
to drive him away they will have the French upon them, It 
was in view of these difficulties on each side, no doubt, that 
the Italian Cabinet resolved to abandon for the present all 
notion of making Rome the Italian capital. 

This determination will, it is to be feared, have the effect of 
prompting the party of action once more to some desperate un- 
dertaking in the style of the celebrated Garibaldian expedition, 
which ended so unhappily (though, had it been allowed to go 
further, it would have fared much worse) at Aspromonte, We 
do not wish to undervalue this party, whose chief fault consists 
in its absolute inability to reckon its own strength, We can 
understand, and to a certain extent can admire, its conviction 
that Italy ought to be liberated by the Italians themselves, and 
that patriots who expect foreigners to assist them in their 
struggles for freedom are very likely to be deceived and 
abandoned, while they are almost sure to have to pay dearly in 
the end for any real help extended to them, But, on the other 
hand, the Italians, unaided, have never been able to do anything 
against their Austrian oppressors, Assisted by the French, 
they have become an independent nation of twenty millions ; 
and for this result they have, after a!l, paid not very dearly. 
Six years ago Italy might have been described as a country 
of twenty-four millions of inbabitants, all Roman Catholics ; 
speaking, with slight variations, the same language, but 
broken up into fifteen States, of which seven were governed 
by foreign Princes, With the exception of a few millions in 
Venetia and at Rome, all the Italians are now free, The party 
of action, depending on the forces of Italy alone, could never 
have brought about such a result as this ; and it is to be hoped 
that it will not in the present juncture attempt any rash 
enterprise that may have the effect of spoiling what has been 
actually achieved, 


ForMERLY the great potato martof London was in Tooley-street, 
Borongh ; and at the wharves which lie between that thoroughfare 
and the Thames vessels from all the ports on the eastern coast of 
England, laden with potatoes, used to deliver their cargoes. The 
Tooley-street market, however, may be said to exist no longer, 
nearly the whole traffic in the carriage of potatoes having been 
diverted froin the coasting trade to the railways, and to the Great 
Northern in particular, So silently has this change taken place 
that even railway shareholders theinselves have not been aware of 
it; and therefore it was that the annonucement tiade by Mr. Packe, 
at a recent meeting of the Great Northern Company, that the 
directors were expending £40,000 in improving the condition of 
their potato inarket, took his audience completely by surprise. A 
potato market! Havewe such athing? Where is it? How, pos- 
sibly, can £40,000 be required for such a purpose? Such was 
the exclamation, and such the inquiries, which greeted the 
announcement, 

But, notwithstanding the ignorance of the sharcholders on the 
subject, it is nevertheless a fact that one of the most important 
branches of the traffic on the Gieat Northern line is the carriage of 
potatoes, Scareely had the line been opened when the Yorkshire 
potato growers applied to the directors to afford them some facilities 
for the transport of their produce to the London market. Their 
request was complied with, and the conveyance of a few hundred 
tons of potatoes in one season from Selby to London was the 
beginning of a carrying trade which may now be roughly estimated 
at 8),000 tons a year, or (taking one ton as suflicient during twelve 
months for consumption by a family of ten persons) an 
amount of potatoes sufficient to supply the wants of 850,000 

rsons, Such has been the development of the trade 
in the course of twelve years; and as it is a growing trade, 
and one sure to be stimulated by an increase in the amount of ac- 
commodation afforded to it, it is not hazarding too much to say that 
before the lapse of another period of twelve years one half the entire 
population of London may expect to be supplied with potatoes by 
the Great Northern Railway. At present this trade is conducted by 
thirty-five factors, who have hitherto carried on their business in 
little wooden huts, not unlike sentry-boxes, paying a small toll to 
the company for the privilege. Badly, however, as they have been 
housed, they have been far worse situated in regard to the facilities 
of receiving and forwarding their consignments. They have been 
altogether withont store accommodation, a circumstance which com- 
pelled them to get rid of the potatoes the moment they removed 
them from thecompany’s waggons, which, in itself, has been no easy 
task, owing toa deficiency of siding accommodation, and the conse- 
quent blocks upon the lines. On one occasion, as stated by Mr. Packe, 
there were as many as ‘00 trucks waiting to be unloaded, This 
must have been a great inconvenience to the factors, and no less an 
inconvenience to the company, whose rolling stock was to that 
extent crippled so long as the block continued. The recurrence, 
however, of any such drawbacks is now about to be obviated, 
for the whole of the old terminus in Maiden-lane (or, as it 
is now called, York-road) has been set aside as the urea of 
the new market. On that site the company is now building 
a long range of warehouses, thirty-eight in number, fitted with d 
and well-ventilated cellars for the storage of the potatoes, with full 
facilities for removing them from the railway-trucks and loading 
the drays that are to convey the potatoes fo dealers in Covent- 
garden Market and elsewhere throughout the metropolis. Of the 
new market and its appurtenances we will publish an Engraving 
and some description in a week or two, when the alterations 
approach completion. In the meanwhile we present our readers 
with the accompanying View of the existing market, 

TUR LATE CAPTAIN SPEKE.—The remains of Captain Speke were on 
Friday week deposited in the family vault under the church of Dowlish 
Wake, near Ilminster. There was a numerous attendance at the funeral. 
Captain Grant, Dr. Livingstone, and Sir Roderick Murchison were among 
the mourners. A subscription to erect a monument to the memory of the 
gallant officer has been opened under the auspicesof Sir Roderick Murchison. 
Messrs. Coutts and Messrs. Biddulph sre the bankers. A cast has been taken 
of the face of Captain Speke, with the consent of his family ; and his bust 
will adorn the Shirehall at Taunton, in company with two of England's 
worthies— Locke, and Blake, the great Admiral of the Commonwealth. 

Mh, JONN FRos‘t, the well-known Chartist leader, of Monmouthshire, has 
lately reappeared in public. Since his return to this country, through the 
Queen's clemency, he has lived in retirement at Stapleton, near Bristol. In 
his eighty-fourth year (as he tells us),a hele and hearty man, he is now 
engaged in writing @ series of letters to a Newport contemporary, the Stay 

of Gwent, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
Foreign ¥Jutelligence. 


FRANCE. 

The Parisians continue to speculate as to what may be se —_ 
object of the Franco-Italian treaty, and look on a renewal of the 
war with Austria as among the probable results, as it is ard seen 
by the Vienna papers that the Convention Is regarded as an 0 ~_ 
act against Austria. The Convention, it is said, has been o! 3 ro 
communicated to the Pope and Cardinal Antonelli, who aprottn rig 
communication with great interest, demanded that co ies sho i 
left with them, and requested time for mature lection ore 
expressing any opinion. F 

i. Vultry : pegione appointed Minister President of the Council 
of State, replacing M. Rouland, who has been appointed Senator 
Governor of the Bank of France. 


AUSTRIA. ‘ante . 

Austria, it appears, is about to protest against the Convention 
between rede od Italy, The Frankfort Lurope states that the 
Cabinet of Vienna intends to dispatch to Paris a formal declaration 
to the effect that the Convention is a new and flagrant attack upon 
the treaties of Villafranca and Zurich. These treaties Spree 
stipulations expressly maintaining the rights of the Grand Duke o: 
Tuscany ; and Austria wants to know with what face France can 
allow Victor Emmanuel to establish the seat of his Government in 
the capital of that dispossessed Sovereign. i 

A vias paper reports that Lord Clarendon has been pressing 
Count Rechberg to hasten the settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, and advising Austria to accept the Duke of Augustenberg 
as ruler of the duchies, England being ready to recognise the Duke 
in that capacity. Lord Clarendon is also said to have urged Austria 
to come to terms with Italy, and warned her against joining in any 
nortlern alliance against the latest movement of the policy of 
France and Italy, 


GERMANY AND THE DUCHIES. 


The revenue of Jutland being found insufficient to pay for the 
provisions served out to the army of occupation, it is now announced 
that from the beginning of next month a duty will be levied on all 
goods coming from Denmark into the unfortunate province, 
~ An order of the Government directs that the Prussian army of 
occupation, numbering about 30,000 men, shall go into winter 
quarters in the towns of the eastern district of Jutland, between 
Friedrichshaven and Horsens. : 

The Prussian military Governor of Jutland has forbidden the 
local functionaries from holding ary communication or receiving 
any ordeis from Copenhagen, and adds af I consider myself called 
upon to remind the officials in this province that they are dependent 
solely upon the existing military government, and are to receive 
orders or instructions from it alone. Every contrary act will be 
considered by me as an offence against the existing administration 
in Jutland, and will be punished accordingly.” 


THE INSURRECTION IN TUNIS. 
Advices from Tunis to the 23rd ult. state that the garrison of 
Sousse had made a sortie, which was repulsed with loss, The 
insurgents were buying large quantities of arms, 


MEXICO. 

The latest advices from Mexico are favourable to the French arms. 
Juarez, who, it would seem, has not escaped to New Orleans, had 
been driven from Monterey. The French had taken the port of Mata- 
moras, and it was expected would soon occupy the city, as Cortinas, 
who was advancing to defend it, had been defeated, 


INDIA; 

The Bhootan authorities, whose outrage on Mr, Ashley Eden, 
the British Envoy, will be remembered, have endeavoured to obtain 
material aid from the Lama of Thibet, but without success. The 
Home Government, it is said, is disposed to take up the matter 
energetically, The Indian authorities, however, are supposed to 
contemplate nothing more than the establishment of a line of frontier 
forts. Sir Herbert Edwardes is likely to be the uext Governor of 
the Punjaub, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 

Wr: have intelligence from New York to the 19th ult. The most 
important item of war news is that on the morning of the 1&th 
Sheridan attacked Early near Winchester, in the Shenandoah 
Valley. <A furious battle ensued, lasting throughout the day, and 
resulting ia a defeat of Early and his retreat up the Shenandoah 
Valley, with a loss of 2500 priscners, five cannon, and 5000 killed 
and wounded, among whom are Generals Gordon and Shalder, ‘The 
Federal loss was heavy, General Russell was killed. Sheridan 
occupied Winchester. 

There is no news of the movements of either of the armies at 
Petersburg beyond a statement that the Confederate cavalry had 
made a raid into Grant's lines, near Harrison's Landing, and had 
driven off 2500 head of cattle; and reports that Sherman was rein- 
forcing Grant, who was extending his left wing and was said to be 
preparing for another vigorous attack on Lee. A new plan of 
campaign, by which all the Federal armies were to be concen- 
trated against Richmond, was much talked of, Grant had been 
to Washington to consult with the President. 

New Orleans despatches of the 4th report that four Federal 
monitors had passed the obstructions in Mobile Bay, and were 
anchored within shelling distance of the city. Confederate accounts, 
which are tothe 10th, do not confirm this statement, which was dis- 
credited at Washington, as official despatches from the Admiral of 
the 12th make no mention cf such an achievement. On the 
contrary, the Federal land forces were being withdrawn, 2500 men 
having arrived at New Orleans, and would shortly be dispatched on 
an expedition in a new direction, Southern journals publish 
rumours that Farragut’s fleet was about to attack Wilmington, 

Sherman had reported on the ‘th that his army was concentrated 
at Atlanta. Communication between Murfreesboro’ and Chattanooga 
had been restored. Wheeler was retreating. Sherman, in a con- 
gratulatory order to his army, on the sth, attributes his success at 
Atlanta to Hood's mistake in sending the Confederate cavalry to 
the Federal rear beyond the reach of speedy recall, which enabled 
him to make his flank movement to Jonesborough, without fear of 
being cut off from his communication, 

General Sherman had taken an extraordinary step at Atlanta, 
All the inhabitants were ordered to leave the city, without exception 
of sex or age; those who consented to take an oath of allegiance to 
the Union to be sent north, and those who refused, to be pussed 
south. ‘The General had proposed a truce of ten days to General 
Hood in order to the omg out of this oppressive order ; and the 
latter, remarking that he no alternative but to consent, concludes 
his letter thus :— 

And now, Sir, permit me to say that the unprecedented measure you 
propose transcends in studied and ingenious cruelty all acts ever betore 
brought to my attention in the dark history of war. In the name of God 
and humanity, I protest, believing that you will find that you are expelling 
from their homes and firesides the wives and children of a brave people. 
Sherman's order for the expatriation of the people of Atlanta 
begins in these terms :— The city of Atlanta, being exclusively for 


| Warlike purposes, will be at once vacated by all except the armies 


of the United States and such civilian employ¢s as may be retained 
by the proper departments of the Government.” It concludes by 
prohibiting all traders, suttlers, or manufacturers from settling 
within the limits of fortified places. ‘Che following order had been 
issued by the Provost Marshal of Sherman's army :— 

All citizens who are to go south, in compliance with general orders, will 
assemble in the park of the City Hall, at 9 a.m., Sept. 12, 1864. They will 
be allowed to take with them only the necessary wearing apparel, sufficient 
household furniture for their actual comfort, and subsistence enough to last 
them till they arrive inside the lines of the rebel army, All citizens to go 
north under same order will apply at once at this office for pastes, They 
will take with thew only what they brought here, 
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Generals Grant and Sherman had urgently appealed 
Government for more men, and publicly pai lin sy rahe a 
enforcement of the draught. Secretary Stanton had ordered ri 
draught to take place en the 15th ult.in all those States which lave 
not supplied the full quota, 

General M'Clellan’s letter of acceptance of the Chicago nomi. 
nation had caused a split in the Democratic party. The peace 
section declare that he has accepted the nomination without the 
platform, that he does not represent the sentiments of the con- 
vention, and that it will not support his election. The leading 

organ, the New York Daily News, asserts that measures ure on 

‘oot to reassemble the convention and nominate a new ticket, The 

election of Mr. Lincoln is preferred by the Southern journals to 
that of General M'Clellan, whether regarded from the peace or war 


point of view. : 

The Democratic State Convention, assembled at Albany, had 
nominated Governor Seymour and Lieutenant-Governor Jones for 
re-election in November. 

The Tallahassee was expected to leave Wilmington on the 9th 
ult., and the steamer Edith, reported to be heavily armed, would 
also leave there ehortly. 

The steamer Georgia, captured by the Federal steamer Niagara 
off Lisbon, had arrived at Fortress Monroe in a disabled Condition, 


FEDERAL RULE IN KENTUCKY, 


The New York correspondent of the Times gives the following 
account, derived from a laudatory account of the Proceedings of 
General Paine, of the sort of rule to which the western district of 
Kentucky is subjected :-— 

The atrocities committed by the Czar in Poland have not only found hosts 
of admirers and apologists in America, but the country has produced score ; 
of brigadier and major generals—such as Butler, Schenck, Milroy, Burnside 
and others—to carry out a policy of vengeance. The Czar never employed 
more ruthless, unscrupulous, and brutal instruments than these four, Mary- 
land long suffered, Louisiana still groans, under thelash ; but the real Poland 
of America this moment is to be sought in Kentucky, where a man lias 
been placed in military command who combines the worst qualities of a)! 
previous tyrants of the kind, and adds new ones peculiarly his own, Genera! 
Mouravieff has found his equal in Brigadier-General Paine, who rules over 
the western district of that sorely afllicted State. It is not often that 
publicity is given to the doings of this ferocious despot. The Kentucky 
editors dare not record his cruelty, lest they should be tried by court- 
martial, made to dig their own graves, and shot on the edge of them ; 
and the exiles who fly from persecution are scarcely believed when 
they arrive at a more peaceable section of the Union if they tell 
the tale of their wrongs. But a friendly pen has been found to 
record the services of General Paine, and to hold up to the approval 
of the Federal Government and the admiration of the world, 4 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, writing from Paducah under date of 
the Ist of September, narrates with the utmost simplicity and good faith, 
and, as if General Pain were the greatest and best man in the world, a story 
that is enough to concentrate on the head of its hero the detestation 
of everybody but the hangman. On assuming command in July last 
he is reported to have addressed a deputation of leading citizens, whom 
he suspected or knew to be opposed to the war waged by Mr, Lincoln 
against the South, in the following, among other, terms :—“ You disloyal, 
rebellious people,” he said, “ you shall not circulate one dollar of capital 
in all this land. Not a dollar, no debt, or bill of exchange shall be paid 
or made without my signature. I pledge you my word I will not approve 
of any commercial transactions made by a disloyal man... . All your 
capital, all your money, every oznt of it, shall be placed at the disposal of 
the Government. I will teach you that, having encouraged this rebellion, 
you must—ay, and you shall—reap the reward of traitors... . Talk 
to me about your rights! Why, you have no rights to talk about. 
Loyal men are the only people who have rights at this time... Tulk 
to me of giving you a banking privilege! Great God! The devil 
might as well ask the Almighty for a front seat in Heaven. . . . In 
your prosperity you despised this great and good Government. You shall 
have the privilege to love it in your adversity. And, more than that, you 
shall fight for it. You are able-bodied men, but think yourselves too good 
to fight. We shall see about that. . . . Vou keep harping about your 
rights — that miserable, insane idea, .« «© « My second command- 
ment to you is, that all of you notorious rebels get out of 
your houses and leave my district, so that Union men may 
come and take your places, and help me to redeem this 
country. + « J shall shoot every guerrilla taken in my district ; and ir 
vour Southern brethren retaliate by shooting a Federal soldier I will walk out 
jive of your rich bankers, brokers, and cotton men, and make you kneel down, 
and shoot you. JL will do it, s0 help me God! . . «Lf @ Cnion man is 
murdered bu guerrillas here, the saine fate awaits five of vou. I have sworn it, 
and it shail be done. . « « Lam going to manage this district so that 
when I am done with it the men and women who remain can come together 
in the name of the Lord, and say, * We belong to the United States.’" 
General Paine, whose speech, which I herewith inclose to you in 
extenso, might afford many more such furious excerpts, has been as good as 
his word. Ina General Order, No, 6, dated the 23rd of July, he prohibited 
all persons occupying lands, houses, barns, buildings, &c., from paying any 
rent to any Jandlords and owners who were not “ unswerving, unconditional, 
and undeviating Union persons;'* and in General Order No. 7, issued three 
day? afterwards, he prohibited all banks from paying out money, honouring 
checks, or making transfers, unless by his own special permission and 
signature. How many men he has caused to be shot the appre- 
ciative historian neglects to tell; but how many he has banished from 
their homes—men, women, and children—may be estimated within « 
fraction by anyone who will take the last census of the western half o/ 
Kentucky, and count the number of bankers, landowners, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, manufacturers, and merchants, and everybody above the condition 
of an Irish teamster or day labourer. A deduction of about 25 per cent from 
that number would leave the balance sought. Kentucky belongs to the 
military, to the negroes, and a emall minority of poor and uninfluential 
white men who are not of importance enough to be persecuted, And such as 
Kentucky now is the whole South will be if the people who appointed 
General Paine to command shall be able to carry out their favourite idea of 
Southern subjugation. 


POLITICAL RIOTS IN TURIN, 

Seniovs riots occurred in Turin last week, That city was for 
several days the scene of riot, confusion, and bloodshed. The dis- 
turbances arose from the objection of the Turinese to the trans- 
ference of the capital of the kingdom of Italy to Florence—a pro- 
posal consequent upon the recent convention with France in reference 
to the Roman question. A correspondent, writing from Turin on 
the 23rd ult., thus describes the sad occurrences in that city :-— 


All the principal squares are occnpied by the armed force, summoned in 
haste from the camp at San Maurizio; most of the shops are closed, the walla 
are covered with proclamations of all kinds, and the hospitals are full of the 
victims of the deplorable events of last night and of the night before. In my 
preceding letter I mentioned the existence of a certain agitation on the sub- 
ject of the transfer of the capital from Turin to Florence, one 
of the stipulations of the treaty recently concluded between the 
Italian and French Governments. The agitation soon took a more 
definite form, and, having been duly fed by the usual revolutionary agencies, 
has since steadily increased in its proportions, and is now become a fact of 
deplorable magnitude, On Tuesday night, Sept. 20, was made the first 
attempt at a demonstration against the Ministry, and, though the general 
aspect of the affair was ridiculous enough, those who have had experience of 
the peculiar tenacity of the Piedmontese character predicted that the appa- 
rently-insignificant movement would speedily be followed by serious resulte, 
A crowd of boys, accompanied by a few idlers, who watched their proceed- 
ings with the amused indifference of people who have nothing else to do 
for the moment, paraded the streets with a ragged banner or two, and 
plied their whistles with great animation under the windows of the pub fe 
offices, taking each in turn, and crying confusion on the M , On 
the treaty, and on everything else which came into their heads, As they 
did no harm, they were allowed te proceed undisturbed, and so the matter 
ended for the time, On the following day matters changed, and the altered 
aspect of the city suggested an instinctive apprehen-ion that something 
more serious was gt hand. Crowds were gathered in all the avenues leading 
to the Townhall, where it was known that the civic authorities were in 
consultation upon the announcement which had given such umbrage to 
the public mind, Kuots of men and women were collected at the corners 
of the streets, where an active trade was being carried on by the newspaper 
sellers, A shoal of pamphicts had appeared upon the subject of the pro- 
jected transfer, and these were being hawked about in every direction. 
The shops were closed, except in the outekirts of the city, about two 
o'clock, and, having taken the precaution, the owners quietly strolied forth 
to see what was goiog on. The Turinese are by temperament the reverse 
of timid, the traditions of the city were of apre-eminen:ly peaceful character, 
and eve®¥body was on the move, men, women, and pf owsaay with a total 
disregard of consequences. In due time the boys of the preceding night re- 
appeared with their tlags and their whistles ; but it was observed that their 
numbers were on this occasion swelled by a crowd of sinister figures, strangers 
who, as it was afterwards ascertained, had come into the city by the early 
trains from Milan, Genoa, Bologna, and elsewhere. This body made straight 
for the printing-office of the Gazzetta di Torino, now become odious to the 
people on account of its advocacy of the treaty with France. Copies of the 
obnoxious journal had been publicly burned on the preceding evening, but 
now it was evident that more aggressive measures were in contemplation, 
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ted inst the office was followed by a charge from the 
Ap attack, sc Berurity—a highly unpopular body of police-constables, 
Quards according to some, the fons et origo malorum, It naturally con- 
This i exasperate the multitude, but the causes of the tumult are 
tribu x in character, and the results were perhaps only intensitied by the 
comple: of the guards, who made free use of their sabres, and inflicted some 
se vounds upon the unarmed throng, besides making several arrests, 
were evening of the same day (Wednesday, the zist) the office of the 
o once more assailed with stones, the doors were forced, and the 
partially destroyed, while another crowd vented its fury 
i lice office, wrenched the armorial ensigns from the doors, and 
demand: 
ip 


mob 
was 
collislon $00 


remained stretched upon the ground, independently of about 
gp who suffered much from the stones hurled at them at the 
commencement of the fray. The corpses of the fallen citizens, many of them 
of course mere lookers-on, were conveyed in procession to the Townhall, 
amid fearful cries of vengeance. This was # terrible scene, but nothing to 
what took place on the following day. 

On Thursday, the 22nd, the troops, consisting of infautry and of riflemen, 
with a reserve of cavalry and artillery, had taken possession of the most 
important points of the city, and many flattered themselves that all would 

off smoothly. In the Piazza di S. Carlo the porticos around the square 
were occupied by troops of the line in full campaign trim, for they had 
arrived during the night from St. Maurizio, The carabineers were drawn 
up before the police office, and groups of ladies and gentlemen, of children of 
all ages, and of people of every condition, were strolling about at their ease, 
evidently expecting that this imposing military force would render all 
disturbance impossible. és 

Ameng these ‘curious impertinents”—who, it must be observed, had 
received due warning to keep out of the way—was your correspondent, who 
suspected no harm, and had been gradually induced by the tranquil appear- 
ance of things to advance further add further into the lion’s month. Around 

tal of Baron Marochetti’s magnificent equestrian statue, and at 
various points of the square, were grouped, some sitting, others standing, 
certain rough-looking individuals, who seemed likely enough to have taken 
in the preceding disturbances, but who now seemed tolerably resigned 
to adverse circumstances. Altogether, the scene was a picturesque and 
attractive one ; and the idlers maintained their ground even after the appear- 
ance of a freah body of soldiers, closely followed by a mob of men and 
boys crying, “ Viva lalinea!” This singular procession went on its way to 
the farther end of the square, the troops formed in a line, and rested on their 
muskets, the people making a semicircle around them, as it appeared, with 
the usual cries and discordant whistling. But there seemed to be no ill- 
humour on either side, and matters remained on this footing for about a 
quarter of an hour. Suddenly the roll of a drum was heard; the crowd 
opened, & hurried movement in our direction, followed by a deafening crash, 
heard loud above the sound of the drums, which had scarcely begun to beat, 
The soldiers had fired, and a portion of the mob was scampering away—for 
those who meant business stood their ground, 

Now, there would have been time enongh for those who stood at the other 
end of the square to make good their escape from the worst of it (which we 
immediately prepared todo with the most striking unanimity), when, strange 
to say, the lining the square on each side, who had hitherto remained 
perfectly ive, and even chatting with the bystanders, levelled their 
pieces at us and fired in cross directions! ‘The bullets flew around like hail, 
and an “ undignified skedaddle” became the order of the day. A precipitate 
flight towards the left, with the builets whistling in our rear and doing 
execution to the right and left, and (worse than all) before us falling bodies, 
yells of agony, and the rapid scuffle of our pursuers as ban | hurried 
on, discharging their pieces continually (and killing each other, 
as we afterwards learned), form the of two awful minutes, 
terminating in a dive down a by-street and into an open door, 
through which were then hurriedly conveyed two dying ——— @ man 
and a woman, both of whom shortly afterwards expired. The firing in the 
streets and the heartrending ecreams of the victims continued for about a 
quarter of an hour. The other casualties in our company of about twelve 
persons consisted of a wounded thigh, a slightly scratched , ands spent 
bullet found lodged in a young lady's crinoline. When the smoke had 
cleared away, the square and the thbouring streets were found to be 
plentifully strewn with victims weltering in pools of blood. The dead on 
the side of the people are estimated at fifty or upwards, and the wounded at 
a hundred, Some twenty-seven soldiers fell, and among them the Colonel 
of the regiment, mortally wounded in the head by a bullet discharged by his 


own men, 

Now, this awful tragedy was the result of a mistake. An attempt, it 
appears, was made to get too close to the soldiery, and a revolver was at the 
same moment discharged point-blank in the face of one of the carabineers. 
Hence the indiscriminate firing, in which many of the soldiers lining the 
square were struck to the ground. Hence a general panic, and as the shots 
were suppored to have proceeded from the inoffensive bystanders, the double 
discharge upon them, which, of course, aggravated the matter—for, as the 
soldiers fired in opposite directions and quite at random, they killed or 
maimed many of their own comrades, 

A letter has been erin from the Captain commanding the 
carabinears in the Castello-square on the night of the 2Ist ult., 
which states that the troops were not ordered to fire upon the 
people, but that the discharge took place by accident. 

he city was tranquil on the night of the 23rd, no further dis- 
turbance having taken place. he King was at his country 
seat, and, it is said, was kept in ignorance of the state 
of affairs by the Ministry, Admiral Persano, however, it is 
reported, informed his Majesty of what was going on, and an 
order was given for the Ministers to resign. This was done on the 
23rd, and General Della Marmora was commissioned to form a new 
Cabinet. The General, however, has found the task a difficult one, 
and but little progress had been made up to Wednesday. The 
following, however, has been published as a probable list of the new 
Cabinet :— President of the Council and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, General Della Marmora ; Minister of the Interior, Signor 
Lanza ; Minister of Finance, Signor Sella; Minister for War, Signor 
Pettiti; Minister of Public Instruction, Signor Mateucci; Minister 
of Public Works, Signor Morandini; Minister of Justice, Signor 
Conforti; Minister of Marine, Signor Longo; Minister of Agri- 
culture, Signor Natchli. Baron Ricasoli, who has had a long inter- 
view with General Della Marmora, has also been mentioned as 
likely to take office, It is believed that General Della Marmora 
and his colleagues will maintain the convention with France. At 
the last accounts order was restored and the city was quiet. 

The meeting of Parliament has been postponed from the 5th to 
the 24th inst. In the provinces the convention with France is 
generally approved, but the Turinese are still opposed to the removal 
of the capital to any other city save Rome, 


POLAND. 


The National Polish Government has recently addressed the 
following proclamation to the nation :— 


After nineteen months of desperate struggle against all the power of 
Russia, assisted by her accomplices in the murder of Poland and encouraged 
bythe indifference of the West, our insurrection is weakened and our ranks 


Over the tombs of 50,000 heroes slain in battle, along roads furrowed by 
the wheels of the kibitkas which have borne 100,000 of our martyrs to 
Si snows. Above the ruins of thousands of burnt towns and villages 
the invader intones a hymn of triumph and redoubles his barbarian rage. 
Perfidious and a lying hymn, the chorus of which is applauded 
Russia, conspiring for our fall, who all repeat, “ The 
I Poland is no more!” 

4 this terrible and supreme moment we, the National Government, strong 
in the power, the rights, and the future of the nation—full of 
sntidence in its devotion, felt it our duty to raise our voices to you, the 
dentd people, to refute and confound those who desire to make you again 
hide: into the tomb; to unveil to you, without shrinking, your most 
mi cous scars ; to bring you face to face with the faults that have been com- 
ited ; to show you the still untouched elements of your strength ; to mark 
cut for you the road along which the National Government—the faithful 
en ian of your imprescriptible rights—has resolved to guide you, and at 
ond of which are independence, liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
eck: taking up arms upon the 22nd of January, 1863, Poland neither 
bor ened upon foreign assistance nor upon diplomatic measures which should 
‘The supported by any effective force. 
he nation knew that its right and its duty was to be independent. It felt 
cnnnere is no power in the world capable of riveting 40,000,000 arms in 

TT al chains. ‘The nation had faith in its own strength, and it arose. 

he first act of the national authorities was to restore to the people its own 
a 3} and by that act the Government at once showed the source 
vance the insurrection ought, above all, to derive ita strength and its 
in derurs,, But before the insurrection, unprovided with arms, had succeeded 
borne cloping itself—before it was able to bring into action the masses which 
Were 0 cuter the lists—those who had first given the signal for the contest 
© No longer in existence to direct it, 
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For the spirit of devotion and the burning faith of these heroes and 
rtyrs their successors substituted wretched expedients to make head 
ainst the enemy and direct the insurrection. They doubted the power of 
& nation of twenty millions of men; they doubted the patriotisin of the 
Polish people ! 

The insurrection was changed into an armed demonstration ; the nation 
was asked to expend its property and to shed blood, with the sole object of 
bringing about and obtaining foreign intervention by force of pity. 

Then began that singular direction, for which it would be difficult to find 
Sny other explanation. Every hope and every plan were based upon the 
intervention of the West, upon the fantastic alliance of the most perfidions 
of our neighbours, who by bringing forward the six points was to negotiate 
with the Czar, not the liberty of the country, but a partial and monstrous 
autonomy, in which it would have been equally impossible for the nation to 
live and to die, 

Within the country the conflict degenerated into a struggle, deprived of 
plan and aim, prolonged from day to day, abandoned to individual efYorts, 
without the intention or desire of transforming it into a great and powerful 
national war, as if it had been desired to convict the nation of impotence, 
because its real force was not believed in. 

The act of the 22nd of January soon became nothing more than a ague 
and illusory hope, either because it was not koown how, or because it was 
not desired, to call to arms all the people of Pinsk, following the traditions of 
our ancestors. Now, the Muscovites are transporting this same people by 
thousands to Siberia. Either our leaders did not know, or they did not dare 
to ask of the people, the sacrifices required for a great national war which 
should decide upon its life or death; and now the Musecovite is ruining it 
and wresting from it millions. They did not believe in the people ; they 
distrusted the people. The fault was terrible! And yet the people have 
rejected the treacherous favours of the Czar, and wait only for direction and 
command, 

Men with sinister voices would like to persuade the nation that it is 
crushed and annihilated. Let them look at the gibbets upon which the 
corpses of fresh martyrs to liberty are suspended daily, Let them look at 
tombs, whose numbers every day increase, which testify to the self-styled 
— domination of the oppressor ; then let them say the struggle is at an 
end. 

People of Poland! the struggle cannot cease. To ask pardon of the Czar 
would be infamy and baseness—of which you are not capable. 

The struggle must continue, because the Czar has sworn to exterminate 
cur nationality, our religion, and our language. ‘Tlie more onr arms are 
humbled, the more the Muscovite redoubles his rage. No war could cost us 
as many victims as the interruption of the conflict, The Czar does not make 
war ; it ia the annihilation of our indomitable nation he pursues in his 
insensate fury, 

Death upon the field of battle and liberty—were it only for our children— 
or death upon the gibbet, a slow agony in the Siberian snows, and misery in 
exile; this is the choice which remains. 

We have suffered great losses, endured great sorrows; but the work of 
redemption can only be accomplished by great sacrifices, On the other 
hand, we have grown in heart and in soul; we have acquired experience ; 
we know henceforth whence arises impotence, whence strength. The groans 
of our sisters and mothers, beaten by our executioners ; the tears of our 
brothers, dragged indiscriminately into eternal exile; the creaking of the 
| ore which bend under the weight of the corpses of the noblest sons of 

and, resound in the ears and in the heart of the nation like the trumpet 
calling to battle, desperate battle, battle for life and death. 

He who wishes repose and remains deaf to the call is infamous as a 
traitor. But you, O Polish people! you hear and you will rise; you must 
rise for the final combat ; and the day in which the Polish nation rises in its 

ht victory will be secure, 
this t situation the National Government only sees a period of 
transition: the second portion of the war is about to commence—the popular 
war. To fulfil its mission it will display all its resources; it will recoil before 
nothing, it will neglect nothing ; and this is, consequently, its administrative 
duty. It will not hesitate nor slacken in this course ; and woe to those who 
shall dare to oppose it. 

In applying all its efforts to the accomplishment of its task the Govern- 
ment only reckons upon the forces of the nation ; bat it will accept the 
fraternal support and the sympathies of the peoples, 

The holy alliance cf despots and civilisation, the old rule of brute force, 
and the eternal right of hnmanity are now face te face. Polish people, you 
who were formerly the foremost in the breach for the defence of Christianity, 
are now once more the first to avenge the rights of humanity and of 
liberty, outrageously violated in you. Your mission comes from God ; your 
salvation isin your own hands, Polish jple—people great through the 
brotherly love by which you are inspired, you must not now chastise the 
faults of the past, but found and secure the future, 

God will not abandon you because you are called upon to be the ramparts 
of liberty against the barbarism of the North. It is across your ruins, your 
fragments, Russia desires to march to the conquest of Europe, But you will 
not perish ; persevere, therefore, and be of good heart! 


CAPTURE OF NANKIN BY THE IMPERIALISTS. 

Tur city of Nankin, the capital and stronghold of the Taeping 
rebels in China, fell into the hands of the Imperialists, after several 
days’ fighting, on the 19th of July, together with the principal rebel 
leaders, The Tien-Wang, the rebel Emperor, avoided the pain of 
witnessing this final disaster by poisoning himself two days pre- 
viously, When the besiegers commenced their attack the Chung- 
Wang, the rebel General, escaped, with the Tien- Wang's young son 
and several others, but was retaken, having given up his pony to the 
oung Prince ; the Kan-Wang, who has frequently been mentioned 
; visitors to Nankin as the “Shield King,” is also a prisoner. 
hether it be that recent information by spies of the miser- 
able state of the garrison induced the Imperialist leaders to 
shake off the apathy in the hope of an easy conquest, or 
whether Gordon's instructions during his recent visit showed 
them that their task was easier than they anticipated, they shortly 
after his visit began to show signs of unwonted vigour. A breach of 
120 ft. in width was made in the onter wall by the explosion of a 
mine near the east gate containing above 60,000 lb. of powder, and 
by the 19th the whole city was in their hands. The news reached 
Pekin on the 24th, having been forwarded by couriers at the rate of 
more than one hundred miles a day. Few details have been received 
of the closing scenes of the siege, so we are only able to give a brief 
outline of the occurrences. Nankin was defended by three walls— 
an outer wall; a second, surrounding the Tartar city; and a third 
which had been constructed round the Tien-Wang’s palace. The 
Tartar city was not garrisoned by the rebels, so the assailants 
had only two lines of defence to attack. An assault was 
made on the outer wall at dawn on the 18th, and before noon 
it had been carried at every part, and the garrison had 
fallen back within the inner line of fortifications. The steamer 
Confucius, which is under charter to the Shantung guild of mer- 
chants at Shanghai, chanced to be lying off Nankin at the time, 
and rendered efficient service by engaging two strong batteries that 
the rebels had erected facing the river, and which had hitherto 
defied the distant efforts of the Imperialist gun-boats, The Con- 
fucius, which is commanded by an American, had been sent up by 
the Chinese authorities to convey treasure to the Imperialist troops, 
and Captain Rouse deemed he would be rendering them agreeable 
service by availing himself of the opportunity which offered to 
lend them the aid of other metal which he carried as well. Her 
18-pounders soon made the batteries untenable for the rebels, who 
abandoned them after half an hour's sharp engagement, during 
which the Confucius lost two men killed and had a third 
wounded, and the Imperialist gun-boats came up and 
took possession, The troops, on their part, lost little time 
in following up their first success; the second line of 
defence was attacked and carried before daylight on the following 
morning, and by the evening of the 19th all Nankin was in their 
hands, The fortifications which had been erected round the Tien- 
Wang's palace are said to have been defefided with desperation ; but 
the garnson was too weak to resist the large forces that the Impe- 
rialists were able to bring agairist them, and the latter soon effected 
an entrance by battering down one of the gates. The first sight 
which met the victors, on entering the palace, was the corpse of 
the Tien-Wang, lying evidently in the position in which he 
had died, and the bodies of a number of his wives hanging 
from the trees in the garden, The Kan-Wang was here arrested, 
and, with the Chung-Wang, now lies a prisoner in the house 
of the Imperialist commander, awaiting sentence from Pekin. 
Chung-Wang estimates the strength of the rebel garrison at from 
18,000 to 20,000 men, and does not attempt to disguise the straits 
to which they were reduced. He is said to be intent on writing his 
life, There can be little doubt that he will be condemned to death, 
as his name would attract thousands of the disaffected from every 
art of the empire if he chose again to raise the standard of rebellion. 
{the garrison part escaped, and part were made prisoners. At 
does not seem that any excesses were committed by the Imperialist 
soldiery, as has been the case on other occasions, The city is miser- 
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ably dilapidated, and the streets were full of the bodies of persona 
who had evidently died of starvation, No loot of value was found, 
except the Tien-Wang’s seal. which was of solid gold, and 
weighed 50 lb, 

Nankin will now be opened to foreign trade. It was not named 
in our treaty, but the sixth article of the French treaty stipulated 
that French subjects should be allowed to establish themselves 
there direetly it was recovered from the rebels; and under the 
“most-favoured-nation ” clause in the treaties with England and 
America, subjects of those countries will enjoy the same 
privilege. The privilege, however, will certainly for a long 
time be a barren one, and even in the end is not likel 
to be worth much. The city is a heap of ruins, with 
the exception of the small corner occupied by the rebels; even 
the palace of the Tien-Wang has been burnt, and years will 
elapse before it can approach nearly to its former size. The 
country immediately surrounding it is desert, and what trade there 
is in produce with the neighbouring districts flowsto Chinkeang, the 
situation of which, at the junction of the Grand Canal with the 
Yangtze, gives it great advantages over its formerly important 
neighbour. Soochow is the centre of the richest province in China. 
and was therefore certain to recover more or less quickly from the 
state of desolation in which the rebels had left it. But Nankin 
possesses uo such advantages, and although numbers of its 
former inhabitants will, no doubt, gradually flock back, 
and houses will ayain arise from their ruins, it is very unlikely 
ever to attain either its former size, importance, or consideration. 
Even before the advent of the rebels its prestige as the ancient 
capital of China alone gave it the pas of its far wealthier neigh- 
bour, Soochow, and now it seems likely that the latter will per- 
manently eclipse it. ‘he present circumference of its walls is only 
eighteen miles, instead of the thirty-five miles which it measured 
when Nankin was the capital of China; and at the time of its 
capture by the Taepings only two thirds even of the lesser area 
was estinrated to be occupied by houses. Still, however, amid all 
its decadence, it is a vast city, and of sufficient importance to fully 
justify the great weight attached by the Imperialists to its recapture, 


DEATH OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 


Tuk friend of Southey, the enemy of Byron, Walter Savage Landor—poet 
scholar, epigrammatist, and politician—died at Florence on the 17th ult., in 
his ninetieth year. His best pocms had been written in Italy when he was 
a gentleman of leisure, a man of fortune—honoured by all who knew him. 
The last productions of a genius which was at one time great were publi- 
cations scurrilous and discredituble. When one remeinbers the brilliant suc- 
cesses achieved by Walter Savage Landor in the field of literature it is melan- 
choly to think of so illustrious a life being closed in a shameful obscurity, 

Walter Savage Landor came of an old Warwickshire family. He was born 
at Ipsley Court, in that county, on the 0th of January, 1775. He was 
educated at Rugby and Trinity College, Oxford; but, having been * rusti- 
cated” for firing a gun in Trinity quadrangle, he did not think it worth his 
while to return to the University for the purpose of taking a degree. He 
was rather changeable in his notions of a profession, The army he was 
supposed to join, and he declined, The law next offered him its attractions 
and he renounced them. He determined to devote himself to literature, : 

In 1802 he visited Paris, and about the time of his visit Napoleon was 
made Consul for life. On his return he spent £7000 in improving his Mon- 
mouthshire property (I.lanthony Abbey); but in 1806 one of his tenants 
absconded, and in disgust he parted with the property, which had been in his 
family for 700 years. 

In 1808 Mr. Landor took part in the Spanish insurrection against 
Napoleon, and he was the first Englishman who went to the assistance of 
the Spanish patriots. He raised a body of troops at his own expense, cou- 
ducted them from Corunna to Aguilar (the head-quarters of @eneral Blake. 
Viceroy of Galicia), presented 20,000 reals to the cause, and was appointed 
Colonel in the Spanish army for his liberality. He resigned his commiasion 
on the restoration of King Ferdinand and the subversion of the constitution 
framed by the Spaniards during their struggle for independence. He declared 
that, ‘‘alchough he was willing to aid the Spanish people in the assertion of 
their liberties against the antagonist of Europe, he would have nothing to do 
with a perjurer and a traitor.” 

Mr. Landor's reputation was made by ‘“ Gebir,” which he published at the 
age of three-and-twenty. Southey, as is well known, thought most highly of 
it, and spoke as hethought. In 1815 Mr, Landor (who had,in 1811, married 
Mdlle, Julia Thuillier de Malaperte, a daughter ot the Buron de Nieuveville, 
a descendant and represetative of the nobleman of that name who had been 
first gentleman of the bedchamber to Charles VIII.) resided in Italy, ocenpy 
ing first the Medici Palace at Florence, and secondly, a villa and gardens 
whieh he had purchased of Count Gherardesce, at Fiesule. At Pisa, in 1820, 
Mr. Landor produced his * Idyliia Heroica,” with an appendix in Latin 
prose on the reasons why the modern Latin poets were not generally read by 
scholars. From 1824 co 1829 he delighted English society with his ** Ima- 
ginary Conversations '’—clas:ical, scholarly, and tasteful papers, In 1531 
appeared ** Count Julian and other Poems,” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, who visited Landor about this time, has given a 
characteristic description of him, ‘I had inferred,” he says, “from his 
books, or magnified from some anecdotes, an impression of Achillean wrath, 
an untameable petulance. I do not know whether the imputation was 
just or not, but certainly on this day his courtesy veiled that hanghty 
mind, and he was the most patient and gentle of hosts. He carries 
to its height the love of freak, which the Mnglish delight to indulge in, 
as if to signatise their commanding freedom, He has a wonderful 
brain, despotic, violent, inexhaistible, meant for a soldier—by what chance 
converted to letters, in which there is not a style or a tint unknown to him.” 
Southey says of Landor :—“ That I have obtained his approbation as a poet, 
and preserved his friendship as a man, will be remembered among the 
honours of my life when the petty enmities are forgotten, and ephemeral 
reputations have passed away. Landor’s English has been strangely under- 
valued, sometimes savagely attacked in reviews; but year after year scholars 
must go to Landor for a multitude of elegant sentences, for wisdom, wit, 
and indignation unforgetable.” 

In 1836 Mr. Landor published “ Pericles and Aspasia,"’ “ Satire on Satirists 
and Admonjtion to Detractors,” and “ Letters of a Conservative,” in which 
are shown the only means of saving what are left of the English Church ;” 
in 1837 appeared ‘*‘Pentameron and Pentalogia;" in 1839, “ Andrea ef 
Hungary and Giovanna of Naples ;” in 1848, “ Hellenics ; "’ in 1851, “ Popery, 
British and Foreign ;" in 1853, “ Last Fruit from an Old Tree.” 

Walter Savage Landor was a man of high genius, but an irritable, can- 
tankerous, impetuous person—“ genus irritabile vatum.” Tom Moore, in 
1838, wrote of him, “ Savage Landor is a very different man from what I 
expected to find. He has all the air and langh of a hearty country gentle- 
man—a gros rejoui—and, whereas his writings had given me rather a 
disrelish to the man, I shall take more readily now to his writings from 
having seen the man.” Landor was one of the most eminent scholars in 
Europe ; even at Rugby he was too clever to remain in the school as a boy ; 
his scholarship was of the highest class; and even to his later years his 
“fine Roman hand” could be discovered in Latin epigrams and poems 
innumerable in a well-known weekly paper. 

Whatever cloud has overshadowed his declining years, the name of Walter 
Savage Landor will always be remembered with respect and regard by all 
Englishmen who admire genius though they may regret its perversion, 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION,—The association held its first meeting 
for the season on Thursday week at York. The opening address of Lord 
Brougham was, as usual, a voluminous survey of the present position of the 
numerous subjects of inquiry which are grouped together under the compre- 
hensive title of social science, Politics appears to be one of these, and the 
noble Lord denounced Russia for her treatment of Poland, and Prusaia for 
her successful but inglorious aggression upon Denmark. He lamented the 
fact that “there appears to be a determination in the two great Powers of 
Germany to resist all constitutional improvements as tending to revolu- 
tion,” and that in “ the smaller principalities the love of foreign war has 
superseded all internal reform.’ He deplored the presence of French 
troops in Rome, and described the States of North America as 
“a scone of misery and of crime more horrid than any case known in 
modern—let us say Christian—times ; and with this sad peculiarity, that 
the whole people, instead of merely permitting, as in other cases, the crimes 
of their rulers, are themselves the active and willing agents in the work of 
merciless slaughter—of such wholesale bloodshed as never before disgraced 
the nameof man, It had been reserved for the later act of the tragedy to see the 
North, when destitute of other troops, drive herds of the unhappy negroes to 
slaughter, with no more remorse than sportsmen feel in clearing a preserve." 
‘Towards the close of his address he referred, in somewhat obscure language, 
to the “‘nnbelief which isone of the great misfortunes of the day ''—follow- 
ing up this part of his discourse by an expression of commiseration for “ the 
propagation of spiritual visions." On Friday an interesting discussion 
occurred in the section of Jurisprudence, on the laws of real property. An 
elaborate introductory address, on Law Amendment, by Sir James Wilde, the 
president of the section, was delivered to a general meeting of the associ- 
ation. The learned Judge did not despair of a reduction of our laws and 
precedents to something like order, if we aimed first at a digest rather 
than a codification, the former admitting of gradual progress. He urged 
that the public opinion of this day would hardly be so acquiescent as former 
generations in the continuance of imperfections and confusion, A vast variety 
of other topics have since been treated of, and the meeting is regarded aa a 
highly satisfactory one, 
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GENERAL TODLEBEN. 

THERE are few names which 
will be more distinctly remem- 
bered in connection with the 
last great European war than 
that of General Todleben, for, 
in fact, he was so intimately 
associated with the great strong- 
hold the taking of which may 
be said to have terminated the 
conflict, that his name may 
almost be said to be syno- 
nymous with that of Sebastopol. 
Born at Mitau, in Courland, in 
1818, Francis Edward Todleben 
entered the army at an early 
age, and ultimately rose to the 
rank of General of Engineers 
and Aide-de-Camp to the Em- 
peror, ‘These distinctions, how- 
ever, were but the well-won 
rewards of his services in the 
Crimea, where he was selected 
to direct the works and forti- 
fications on the southern side of 
Ssbastopol, and to defend the 
stronghold against the attacks 
of the allies. In this arduous 
undertaking Todleben exhibited 
the highest talents as a mili- 
tary engineer. Earthworks and 
enormous ramparts grew under 
his direction at every point 
liable to attack, and for a long 
period the issue of the conflict 
was rendered uncertain by the 
strength and completeness of 
his fortifications. His labours 
in that tremendous siege were 
successful, at least, in sheltering 
the beaten army of Russia and 
covering her stricken fleet; and 
though he had gone to the 
Crimea as only a Second Captain 
of Engineers, he left it, after 
the last days of the siege, 
wounded, and with the rank of 
General. Any account of the 
great war coming from such an 
authority, then, would neces- 
sarily command the utmost 
attention; and there can be 
little wonder that the volumi- 
nous work just published under 
the name of the General has 
already excited considerable 
comment and been subject to 
indignant contradiction. What- 
ever may be its defects, how- 
ever—and there can be no doubt 
that it entirely misrepresents 
many of the principal facts of 
the war and imperfectly states 
the causes that led to it—the 
book may be taken as a valuable 
contribution to the history of 
the greatest struggle of modern 
times, and as affording very 
complete information on matters 
relating to the Russian forces 
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finished in 1856. His w 

as he modestly says, ster 
affaiblie,” compelled him to 
abroad for two years, and Ne 
carried on the description of the 
defence, with the aid of several 
officers, till the intervention 
of the Grand Duke Nichols 

enabled him to execute the 
project he had formed of en. 
larging the original scope of 
the work, and making it, instead 
of a mere engineer's report 
history of the war in the ( ‘rimea 
The special works published in 
France and England related 
mainly to the attack, and t 
statements which they con- 
tained concerning the defences 
were for the most part errone; ys 
He found the French and Eng. 
lish plans not only Opposed 6 
each other but full of discre- 
pancies in themselves, and he 
therefore caused a new surve 

to be made of the ground by 
horizontal sections, which 4 
verified in order to correct the 
errors in those plans and in the 
drawings of the Russian engi- 
neers. At last, in 1861, hebecan 
inearnest. ‘To raise a literary 
monument to be worthy of the 
immortal defence, I could not 
give to my work,” he Says in 
his dedication to the Emperor, 
“more solid foundations than 
truth and impartiality,” 

To discover the rea] meaning 
of truth and impartiality, how- 
ever, would be difficult if there 
were no other means of arriving 
at either than by a comparison 
of the three accounts which 
have been issued by the repre- 
sentatives of the three nation- 
alities principally concerned. 
No sooner had the newspaper 
correspondents concluded their 
accounts of the progress and 
termination of the war—that 
of the Times’ correspondent 
being justly accepted as worthy 
of forming a narrative volume 
containing a true account of the 
proceedings in the Allied camps 
—than M. de Bazancourt, who 
was specially commissioned by 
the Emperor to write an authori- 
tative record of the expedition 
to the Crimea, publishes an 
account in which the English 
are represented as being 
strangely dependent upon their 
allies. M. de Bazancourt is 
followed by Mr. Kinglake, who, 
with glittering shafts of invec- 
tive, has so much to say on the 
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author who, while he may boast of equal authority with his rivals, 
possesses besides the advantage of having been in the most im- 
portant command, and of having occupied a position which afforded 
him the means of absolute accuracy as far as concerns the particu- 
lars of the military movements on his own side. Assuredly those 
readers who have accepted the generally-received versions of the 
events which led to the Russian War and the account of the 
operations from the battles of Akhaltsikh and Sinope to the taking 
of Sebastopol, will have to alter their opinions, and to believe that 
the true history of the war has not yet been written. : 

According to the Russian historian, England made the question 
of the Holy Places a pretext for the war she so much_ desired, in 
consequence of the increasing influence of Russia in the East. War 
was declared on the 27th of April; but the allied fleets bombarded 
Odessa on the 22nd of the same month, in consequence of an ordi- 
nary occurrence in war time being regarded as an insult to their 
flag. The Russians would inevitably have taken Silistria but that 
their Generals were compelled to modify their dispositions in con- 
sequence of diplomatic negotiations with Austria, which became so 
unpromising that the siege was raised and the troops recrossed the 
Danube. In fact, Russia was forced into war by trickery, and pre- 
vented from carrying it on properly by false friends and doubtful 
allies. So far from entertaining the ambitious designs attributed to 
her, no preparations had been made on her frontiers for attack or 
defence, when suddenly she was exposed to the force of the greater 
part of Europe. ; 

The account which General Todleben gives of the fortification 
and gradually accumulated defences in the Crimea is full of 
interest, although many of the details belong to the dry statistics of 
military engineering. He declares, however, that no invasion was 
expected, and that the place was prepared rather for attack than 
for defence, and was wretchedly deficient in the material which was 
necessary for the latter purpose. 

Menschikoff decided upon taking up a defensive position on the 
Alma, because it was near enough to cover the city and to move his 
forces to meet any alterations in the plans of the allies against the 
place, and at once took measures to concentrate his troops upon 
the right bank, where he hoped to offer such a resistance as would 
give time to the Russians to reinforce him from Perekop, Kertch, 
and Theodosia. 

It would be impossible to follow this work, even as far as it 
has been translated, in its broader narrative; but the account 
which it contains of the battles of the Alma and Inkerman differ 
widely from those which have been generally adopted ; and, though 
it to a very great extent readjusts the conflicting statements 
of M. de Bazancourt and Mr, Kinglake, it necessarily exhibits a 
large access of credit to the Russian side in their detence of the 
position. The General declares that the flank movement by which 
the Allies moved to the south of Sebastopol was an error ; and that, 
had they attacked on the north, they must inevitably have taken 
the place with perfect ease, since it was almost undefended 
on that side; and that the fleet and arsenals could have been 
destroyed from that position. The first part of the first volume 
concludes with a minute account of the preparation of the works 
for the bombardment, and the next volume commences with an 
admission of the terrible execution made by the English artillery, 
under cover of which, the General thinks, the assault should at once 
have been attempted. Very interesting indeed, notwithstanding its 
gross inaccuracies with regard to the Russian attack, is the 
account of the battles of Saiavs and of Little Inkerman ; 
but in the battle of Inkerman culminates the interest of 
the book, since it contains details hitherto unknown of the 
particulars of that tremendous struggle. How the English 
fought long and obstinately, till they were nearly overwhelmed, and 
Lord Raglan sent to General Bosquet for the help which he had 
previously declined ; how “the fire of the French batteries made 
terrible ravages among the Russian columns ; but the ardour of our 
soldiers attained its highest degree of exaltation. Exalted by their 
success, the regiments of the 11th division pushed back before 
them the French battalions. One etfort, and the issue of the combat 
would have been decided in favour of the Russians; but, unhappily, 
the fatigue of our soldiers had arrived at its height. It was a 
decisive moment for the two armies, Having surmounted enormous 
difficulties, and triumphing over the tenacity of the enemy, the 
Russians, receiving no reinforcements, were exhausting their 
energy in a last effort; and the English, exhausted by fatigue, 
deprived of the greater part of their generals and officers, 
felt that it was impossible for them to hold out much longer; 
the French, themselves the last upon the field of battle, 
awaiting with anxiety the reinforcements which had been 
announced to them, and without which they could not con- 
tinue to hold the ground against the Russians, A little after 
ten o'clock the reinforcements so impatiently awaited by the 
French at last arrived. In the stepsof General Bosquet rushed the 
Zouaves, the Chasseurs Indegénes and the Chasseurs d’Afrique, fol- 
lowed closely by three battalions and a field battery, commanded by 
General d’Autemarre, These troops ought to decide the issue of the 
combat ; but the Russians did not yield at the first blow. Halting 
for a moment, they began again to advance, the Regiments of 
Jakoutsk and Okhotsk attacked the French, while the Regiment of 
Selinghinsk turned the right wing, but the Zouaves and the Africans 
were already engaged. Worn out by a struggle so long and so 
murderous, without strength or ammunition, the Regiment of 
Selinghinsk, attacked by two battalions of fresh troops, was 
hurled into the ravine, and commenced its retreat. It was 
then that the fate of the battle was definitely decided, and 
¥ nothing more remained for us than to effect our retrograde move- 


Out of 34,835 men who took part in the action, 6 Generals, 256 
officers, and 10,467 soldiers were killed, wounded, and contusioned. 
Timoféiew lost 23 officers and 1071 men. Lord Raglan estimated 
the forces of the Russians and their joss at a much higher number. 
The loss of the Allies was 11 Generals, 263 officers, and 4109 rank 
and file, of which 147 officers and 2465 soldiers were English. The 
difference in the losses Todleben ascribes to the conditions of attack 
and to the difference of armament :—“ If self-denial, enthusiasm, 
and courage are enough to ensure victory, assuredly it would have 
been on the side of the Russians, although it is only just to 

ise the fact that in valour and in tenacity they encountered 
worthy rivals in the English. But for war these conditions alone 
de not suffice. There must be others not less necessary, and the 
Russians did not possess them.” Ist, the ground prevented the 
Russians acting in masses together, which was the sole mode of 
guaranteeing success; 2nd, the superiority of armament on the 
side of the English prevented any approach to a charge, and caused 
enormous losses at a distance; 3rd, the English infantry was 
helped always at the proper time by its artillery, and that the 
Russians were not. 

Doubtless, the future volumes of General Todleben’s work will 
contain statements still more at variance with those ot English and 
French historians; but they will likewise afford information 
which will be of interest to those who desire to know what were 

, the means of defence adopted by the Russian forces, The General, 
in a very early part of his first volume, declares that the Imperial 
army had to struggle against the disadvantage of defending a large 
circuit ; that all the ports of the Baltic were more or less exposed, 
and a descent might be effected along the coast of Esthonia. Riga 
itself was not safe. It was necessary to concentrate troops for the 
defence of the principal points along these shores, and at the same 
time to cover the frontier, which extends for 1200 miles between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea. The fortified line of the Vistula was, 
mdeed, favourable to defence ; but the conduct of Austria made it 
necessary to collect a large army in Poland ; and on the south there 
was only the fortress of Kiew capable of resisting an aggression 
from Galicia or the Principalities, as Khilia and Kotine were 
not then of the least importance, Sebastopol, indeed, was well 
defended towards the sea, but was almost entirely open on the land 
side, and Otchakow and Kinburn were quite inadequate to protect 
the Liman of the Dneiper or Nicolaew, e entrance to the Sea of 
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‘inland to the Caucasus there 


was not a spot safe from the enemy. Ay" 

The truth of these statements finds some — , ~ oe 
that Taganrog, oceupying a high position on a tongue of fal - 
jecting tito the Sea OF deer, was strongly fortified and defended 
with a citadel, and that it was ultimately destroyed by a bombard- 
ment of the allied gun-boats from the 3rd to the 5th of June, 1855. 
In this place, which is the second town and commercial port in 
Southern Russia, the houses were almost all built of wood, though 
it contained numerous churches, schools, hospitals, and other public 
buildings. Nothing but gun-boats could so quickly have effected 
its destruction, since the water there is so shallow that large vessels 
are compelled to lie at seven miles distance. Of this and other later 
operationsof the war we may hear more when the French translation 
of General Todleben’s work is completed; meanwhile, we may 
indorse the epinion of General De Lacy Evans, who, in a recent 
communication to the Times respecting Todleben's statements, 
says :— It must, however, be acknowledged that consideration in 
rezard to the Crimean War should, perhaps, be extended to the 
Czar's Government, That Government is the most exclusively 
military, and I may add aggressive, in Europe. The conditions of 
the treaty of peace prove beyond all question that the Czar’s 
policy, his prestige, his armies, his fleets, suffered profound disasters. 
The large fleet of line-of-battle ships of the Black Sea was totally 
destroyed. Three great battles were fought—the Alma, Inkerman, 
and the Tchernaya, in every one of which the Russians were com- 
pletely defeated. We think, then, we are fairly justified in pointing 
to these particulars as a counterpoise to the extravagant glorifica- 
tions put forth in these bulky volumes by the collaborateurs in 
eulogy of the ‘immortal’ achievements of their armies. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES IN 
DENMARK, 

Denrine last week the Prince and Princess of Wales visited all 
the objects of interest in Copenhagen, among which may be 
mentioned the Museum of Northern Antiquities, the Ethnological 
Museum, the Thorwaldsen!Museum, &c. There was also a grand 
hunt in the deer-park attached to Bernstorf Castle, on which 
occasion the Prince of Wales was very successful in his shooting ; 
and a dinner to the staff officers of the Burgher Guard Volunteers, 
&c, The most interesting incident of the visit to Copenhagen 
occurred on the evening of Tuesday, the 27th ult., when the Royal 
party attended a grand representation at the Opera House. 

From a late hour on the Monday, all Monday night, and at break 
of day on Tuesday, the crowd of persons anxious to obtain tickets 
for the performance at the Opera was growing in numbers, until at 
last the queue fairly stretched across the spacious Kongens Nytov. 
Even there the number of the disappointed was very great, for man 
of those who had purchased tickets did so only with a view of retail- 
ing them again, and the consequence was, as the day advanced, that 
for tickets which at the bureau had cost ten marks, or about 4s. 
English, £1 and upwards was paid in the course of the afternoon. 
The performances commenced at seven o'clock with a short comedy 
called “Intrigues,” and shortly after that hour the house was filled 
in every part—so closely, indeed, that one hadoccasion to wish more 
than once during the evening that the architect, in the views bind- 
ing him with regard to ventilation, had been less fixed in the idea 
that he was building for a cold climate, The house is calculated 
for the accommodation of 1200 people, and on this occasion its 
capacity was tested to the utmost. The seats, however, once they 
have been reached, are sufficiently roomy and comfortable. In 
point ef decoration there is not much to be said. The interior 
wears a neat, cheerful appearance, without much attempt at 
display; and, with regard to lighting, there is a curious arrange- 
ment by which the great chandelier is drawn up into the roof 
during the time that it is desirable to concentrate light upon the 
stage, and let down again between the acts. The Royal party had 
not been looked for till the commencement of the ballet ; but before 
the first piece—lasting somewhat over half an hour—had been 
half played through they were observed to enter and take their 
seats in the Royal box, at the left-hand side of the house. The 
visit was understood, and indeed stated, to be a private 
one; consequently no demonstration of any kind was made 
upon their entrance. ‘The King sat next the stage, with 
the Princess of Wales beside him; the “Queen, in like 
manner, had the Prince of Wales at her right hand; he, therefore, 
sat nearest to the body of the house, in a position from which he 
could be generally seen. The Crown Prince of Denmark and 
Princess Dagmar occupied seats in the same box, a little from the 
back, In the corresponding box at the other side of the house were 
the Landgrave of Hesse and Prince Hesse of Gliicksburg, with the 
principal ladies in attendance upon the Royal party—namely, 
Countess Reventlow, Countess Spencer, Madame Bille, and Counteas 
De Grey and Ripon. For the other members of the English and 
Danish suites, who were not able to find room in either state box, 
places were reserved at the ends of the dress circle nearest to their 
own party. 

At the close of the performances, and as the Royal party rose to 
leave the house, a voice cried out in Danish, “ Long live the Prince 
and Princess of Wales!” It was an anxious moment, and more 
than one face among the Royal party was listening with evident 
anxiety for the result of this appeal to a mixed assembly. It came 
in no doubtful tones, but in a standing volley of cheers from all 
parts of the house, again and again repeated, the orchestra, as if 
catching the general enthusiasm, swelling the uproar with a pas de 
charge. The Prince and Princess bowed their acknowledgments and 
retired from the house ; but outside there was even a more astonish- 
ing reception, a crowd, roughly estimated at 10,000 to 15,000—some 
estimates place it at 20,000—persons surrounding the theatre and 
lining the avenues through which the Royal carriages had to . 
It was necessary for these to pass at a walking pace, and, pod pos 
leaving the theatre and as they drove in the direction of Bernstorf, 
the manifestations of popular enthusiasm were frequent and 
enthusiastic. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales left Copenhagen on Saturday 
afternoon for Stockholm, amidst salutes from the batteries and the 
acclamations of the people. Their Royal Highnesses arrived at the 
Swedish capital on Monday evening. Prince Oscar of Sweden and 
the Danish Ambassador went out to meet them, and conducted them 
to the castle, where the Royal family were assembled. An immense 
crowd gathered to see the Prince and Princess and received them 
with enthusiastic cheers. Their Royal Highnesses are said to have 
abandoned their intention of going to St. Bussriverg. 


——————=——— 


THE LATE FIRE IN GRESHAM-STREET. 
HABERDASHERS' HALL. 

IN our last week's Number we published some particulars of the 
great conflagration in Gresham-street, by which the extensive 
premises belonging to Messrs. Tapling, carpet warehouse- 
men, and Messrs. Hellaby, manufacturers on a large scale 
of light articles of wearing apparel, and other tenements, 
were either destroyed or seriously damaged, Haberdashers’ 
Hall, too, suffered extensively, the stately banqueting-hall 
being almost entirely consumed. This fine structure was 
situated at the back of the premises of Messrs. Tapling, and parallel 
with Gresham-street, in which it had an elegant portico. The 
original hall of the company was destroyed in the Great Fire of 
London, in 1666, except that part of it called the strong-room, in 
which the ancient muniments and plate of the company 
were deposited. These were all saved intact on that oc- 
casion, the intensity of the ordeal to which they were 
exposed being shown to this day in the molten wax at- 
tached to the deeds, though they were inclosed in a place with 
walls 7 ft. thick during the fire. The present hall was erected in 
1668, two years afterwards, and portions of it had been restored and 
decorated in the — year, at a cost of from £4000 to £5000, 
The banqueting-hall, of which nothing now remains but the four 
walls, was of fine proportions, being about 60 ft, long by 30 ft, in 
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width. It was ornamented by portraits by the tirst m 
benefactors of the company, and the arms of other ding 
members of the guild were emblazoned on the windows in stained 
glass. The lower portions of the walls were panelled in oak and 
the front of the gallery which ran across the western end of the hall 
was decorated with carved work by the famous Grinling Gibbon 
The ceiling was being sepelnted and decorated at the time of _ 
fire. On the northern side of the hall, and on the same floor, ic 
& commodious court-room, and immediately above, on the same 
side, is a drawing-room, with an elegant corridor, Overlooking the 
dining-hall, and approached from each end of the hall by oaken 
staircases. The ceiling of the drawing-room, which had lately been 
repainted, has been seriously damaged by water, as has been can 
of the costly furniture; and a fine lantern of oak, by which one of 
the staircases is lighted, appears much injured by the action of the 
fire. The roof and ceiling of the banqueting-hall, with the galle 
at the western end, have been entirely destroyed, and the h al 
now open to the sky. All that remains of the roof are 
a few blackened raftera, which serve to show the elegance 
of its outline and design. Some, if not all, of the paint. 
ings have been saved, and two are still to be seen uninjured 
at the eastern end of the hall, the portraits of William Adams and 
Robert Aske, dated respectively 1656 and 1690, both noted members 
and benefactors of the company, the former of whom founded and 
endowed a grammar-school, of which the governing body of the 
company are trustees, at Newport, Shropshire, his native town . 
and a refuge at Hoxton for decayed members of the fraternity exists 
to this day to attest the benevolence of Robert Aske. The court. 
room of the epee remains uninjured, except by water, as do all 
the contiguous offices. The hall and offices are understood to be in- 
sured for £10,000, but that sum will, it is said, by no means cover 
me eerange: nee f ‘ m f 

e accompanying Engraving shows the ruinous condition 
which the banqueting-hall has been left by the fire, i 


ILLUMINATION OF THE FOUNTAINS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


WEDNESDAY, the 2ist ult., was a busy day at the Crystal Pala 
for all who take an interest in ballooning. Mr. Coxwell, who iss 
done so much to raise it from a mere amusement to the dignity of a 
scientific pursuit, took his first benefit there, and throughout the day 
furnished a continual succession of novel and interesting exhibitions 
of his art, A beautiful corner in the genie had been allotted to the 
balloon ascents, and the crowd which congregated here at the 
appointed hour was immense. The performance commenced with a 
flight of paper balloons, each with a grotesque human or other fi 
appended. The ascent of the “ Mammoth,” the ge feature of 
the programme, did not take place until nearly five o'clock, 
when the workmen having let loose the cords, the huge half-inflated 
body rose very slowly, and commenced carrying Mr, Coxwell, Mr. 
Glaisher, and three other friends, very leisurely on the aerial route 
to London. There was hardly a breath of air stirring, and some 
sails, like those of a windmill, which were attached to the balloon, 
prevented the slightest approach to rotary motion. Later on there 
was some entertaining experiments in the central t with a 
navigable aerial ship; and at half-past seven the performance wound 
up by a grand night ascent in the “ Mars,” with s display of 
fireworks, and the illuminated play of the fountains of the centre 
basin, The last-mentioned feature of the entertainments, and of 
which we publish an Illustration, had a very grand effect, and 
seemed to afford much gratification to the immense assemblage by 
which it was witnessed. 
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SIR JAMES WILDE ON LAW REFORM. 

WHEN it was announced that the Judge of her Majesty's 
new Court of Probate and Divorce (the establishment of 
which was in itself one of the greatest legal reforma of the 
age) was to deliver an address upon Jurisprudence at the 
Social Science Congress, the public had certainly reason to 
await his Lordship's utterances with an interest approaching 
anxiety. The learned Judge has spoken, and his speech has 
been applauded to the echo by the leading journal, among 
others, We have no such applause to render, and to confess 
to disappointment is only to confess to a belief in abilities 
and experience from which higher results might have been 
anticipated. 

The first portion of his Lordship’s address was a review 
of reforms alleged to have been already effected. Among 
these are enumerated some in existence from time 
beyond the ordinary memory of the present gene. 
ration of legal practitioners, It is somewhat late 
to congratulate the country on the abolition of the mono- 
polies of the attorneys of the Pleas and the Exchequer ; 
while, on the other hand, the assertion that “expense in 
delay in undefended actions, such as on bills of exchange, 
have been avoided by a prompt remedy” is simply delusive. 
Except in actions upon bills of exchange, a defendant, at the 
cost of two shillings for an appearance, may pestpone a 
plaintiff's claim for a just debt from August until October ; or 
at any time of the year he may drive the plaintiff to expense, 
delay, and the risk and anxieties of a trial, by the addition of 
a plea which any pothouse pettifogger can draw and copy in 
ten minutes, In a most important class of causes—namely, 
actions of ejectment, no plea is necessary at all, and the mere 
appearance is sufficient to put the rightful proprietor upon 
strict proof of his title, against any vagabond who may obtain 
possession of landed property, by any means short of forcible 
entry, Even upon bills of exchange, leave to appear and 
defend is continually granted upon false pretexts put forward 
by the defendant, and which the plaintiff, whatever may be 
the means at his command, has no opportunity of rebutting, 
unless upon trial. 

“Good laws,” says his Lordship, “ will work occasional hard- 
ships, for they should be unbending ; but, if well adminis- 
tered, never injustice, for their principle should be unerrring.” 
This is just the kind of sentence to bring down cheers at 
a public meeting, It has the true ring of philosophical sene 
tentiousness, and its construction does not admit of a sudden 
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comprehension of its meaning. When this is found, what of 
it? To allege that good laws work hardships is but sorry 
praise ; while to add, in the same breath, that they cannot 
work injustice, is to beatify a platitude by a paradox. 

His Lordship’s description of the gradual growth of our 

law less by statute than by continual judicial decisions and 
enunciations of legal principles and abstract justice, appears 
to have formed the staple of his discourse. We search in 
yain throughout the whole report for practical expositions of 
existing wronga and suggestions for their remedies, We have 
no means proffered to aid the Legislature to drain the quag- 
mire into which our bankruptcy law has been suffered to 
subside, There is no hint that such common, everyday com- 
mercial matters as the enforcement of the specific per- 
formance of contracts, or the winding up of partnership 
estates, might be carried out by some less costly and unwieldy 
contrivance than that of the Court of Chancery, We gain 
no intimation that we may look for a time when beggarly 
plaintiffs, aided by speculative attorneys, may harass re- 
sponsible defendants by unfounded actions, instituted purely 
for purposes of extortion. No glimpse of an amendment of 
the poor laws, of the licensing system, or of the rural magis- 
tracy; no admonition or direction of which it might be hoped 
that the Law Society might avail itself for the extrusion of 
notoriously rascally practitioners from the ranks of the legal 
profession ; no reprehension of the misdeeds of sponging-house 
keepers, brokers, or county court bailiffs ; no project for the 
cheap and simple transfer of land ; in fact, except a long and 
verbose disquisition upon our system of following precedents 
as guides for new decisions, nothing at all on which the reader 
can lay hold. 

It seems an ungracious thing to apply to a long, laborious, 
and, it must be owned, in its way a successful, address, such 
as that of Sir James Wilde, the test of the speaker’s own 
personal application of his avowed principles. We all re- 
member the Hopley case, The man wasa harsh schoolmaster, 
He killed a pupil by a midnight thrashing, and forced his 
wife to sit up till morning, stitching up the corpse in a covering 
to conceal the crime. He was cruel to his wife, whom he was 
wont to beat and spit upon, He was sentenced and imprisoned 
for manslaughter, and on his return his wife, who had con- | 
doled with him when all the rest of the world was adverse, 
was forced to apply for separation on the ground of | 
cruelty, She proved this clearly enough ; but he alleged a con- 
donation which she in turn attributed to the terror by means 
of which a violent and persistent mind may so easily gain an 
ascendancy over a weaker in the married state, Sir James 
Wilde decided in favour of the condonation, and the poor 
woman at once fled, an exile from her country and her 
children, This sentence was freely commented upon at the 
time, and therefore it now strikes us as peculiarly curious to 
find his Lordship uttering, and the 7’imes approvingly quoting, 
aperoration exalting “that boldness which is born of the | 
firm conviction that whatever is contrary to common-sense 
and natural justice ought to be contrary to law—the boldness 
which fears not to depart from the past to render homage to 
the present—which acknowledges that the law is made for 
man, and not man for the law ; and which marches straight 
to ita object, preferring simplicity, with some defects, to the 
perfection at which complexity aims but rarely reaches,” 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH has, it is said, been trying the Banting 
system of diet, wita a very visible result. 

PRINCESS DAGMAR, it is now quite settled, is to be betrothed to the 
Crarewitch, 

QUEEN CHRISTINA has left Paris to return to Spain. 

LORD WODEHOUSE will, says an Irish paper, be immediately appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the room of the Earl of Carlisle, 

MARSHAL M‘MAHON is reported by the French papers to have had an 
enthusiastic reception in Algeria. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


| MR. ALDERMAN HALE : 
fee tha euraine enol ALE was on Thursday chosen Lord Mayor of London 


A POOR Woman NAMED BRowN, 


living at Deptford, committed suicide 
a few days ago by swallowing two large doses of paraffin oil, The poor 
creature euffered from delusions, and was manifestly of unsound mind. 
AN ACTRESS at one of the larger Paris theatres is about to bring an 
poe, eyed cng —— for imitating both her gestures and voice. 
ie decision of the court prove favourable is 
mimics will have to be careful. ane ee een 
THE SEVEN LARGEST CHURCHES IN EUROPE are res 
=) iEs $1 spectively capabl 
of accommodating the following numbers :—St. Petere J Roms, 31000 + 
oon - eer Sas St. Paul's, London, 25,000; Ste. Sophia, 
, nople, 23,000 ; Notre Dame de Paris, 21,000; © 
13,000; St. Mark's, Venice, 7000, ire eae orig aa 
THE HEAD Orrice of the Magnetic and Submarine Tele; 

‘graph Companies. 
on Threadneedie-street, City, was partially destroyed by Pe on Hondey. 
pol number of instruments and other telegraphic apparatus being 

AT FLORENCE a document to the followin 

E g effect is in circulation for 
Aer subscription :—" If, say the Florentines, the transfer of the capital 
plies the surrender of the national claims upon Rome, we reject the boon.” 
— HENRY LEGGATT, while on a journey between London and Man- 
chester, called for some soup at the Rugby station, and swallowed it rapidly 
in order to take his place in the carriage. He shortly after felt great pain, 
and subsequently discovered that he had swallowed a nail in the soup, Which 

Caused such serious injuries that death has been the result. 


A SHOCK OF AN EARTHQUAKE was felt on Monday night through a con- 
siderable portion of Lancashire. In Bacup, Rochdale” and Skipton the 
tremor of the earth was very great, and considerable alarm was excited 
among those whose sleep was disturbed by the phenomenon. 

CAPTAIN BURTON has been removed from the Consulate of Fernando Pos 
in West Africa, to that of Santos, in South America. The rule of the Foreign 
Office is to allow six months’ leave of absence on every change of residence ; 
these six months will be devoted by Captain Burton to renewed explorations 
in Africa. He hopes to ascend the Congo to its source. 


A FIREWORKS MANUFACTORY exploded at Sheffield on Monday mornin; 
The tirework-maker was busy in his calling when some of tie danascns 
materials he was preparing exploded, and completely wrecked his own shop 
and the one adjoining. The firework-maker himself escaped with only a 
few slight burns. 


A RATHER AGED LADY, who recently married a young and fast man, on 
quitting him at a railway station when he was going en voyage for some 
important private affairs, after an embrace of the most loving character, put 
her head into the carriage and said, ‘ Cher Charles, remember that you are 
married.” To which he replied, ‘* Chere Caroline, I will make a memorandum 
of it,” and at once tied a knot in his handkerchief. 


GENERAL BUTLER'S FATHER was a privateer in the ‘war of 1812 ; but, 
subsequently turning his attention to more questionable operations, he was 
tried, convicted, and hanged at one of the Spanish West India islands for 
Piracy. Tradition adds that he was also quartered ; but of this report the 
evidence is not satisfactory. 

IN THE YEAR 1783 two little boys fought a battle in the School Close at 
Rugby. One of the combatants—Walter Savage Landor—died at Florence, 
ou the 17th ult., at a very advanced age. The other—General Sir Arthur 
Clifton, K.C.H. and K.C.B,, an old Waterloo and Peninsular veteran, 8 
Lieutenant-Oolonel for fifty-four years, and the oldest Rugbeian—is still 
alive, and, when in London, is generally a daily visitor at the Senior United 
Service Club, 

A Miss HILLUNE, residing in Church-street, Albion: road, Stoke Newington, 
has just died at the advanced age of 105 years. She had resided at the house 
in which she died the whole of her lifetime, having been born there, and 
having been many times heard to assert that during the whole of her existence 
she had never slept out of it. She kept a small shop for the sale of miscel- 


| laneous articles. She did not take to her bed until ten days before her death, 


and up to that time her books and accounts were in a state of perfect order, 

THe SYSTEM OF TENDERING BY CONTRACTORS received a curious 
illustration on Tuesday, at the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
Among the tenders for the erection of the Abbey Mills Pumping-station were 
offers to do the work for £134,228, for £112,500, and for—to do the same 
amount of labour on the same specification—£54,70! Surely somebody was 
out in his calculations ? The board accepted the lowest tender, subject to 
inguiries, 

THE ARKLOW LIFE-BOAT, belonging to the National Institution, ren- 
dered very important services to the iron ship Edinburgh Castle, which had 
struck on the Arklow Sandbank in a very high sea, on the night of the 20th 
ult. The ship was bound from Glasgow to Singapore with a valuable general 
cargo. The captain of the vessel gave the crew of the life-boat his note for 
£40 in gratitude for the services rendered, 


FINE ARTS. 
—— 
MR. WALTER'S PICTURES AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, 


Tue rooms at South Kensington lately occupied by the Mulready 
Collection are now devoted to the exhibition of a selection of 
pictures lent by Mr. Walter, M.P. Should it be the design of the 
authorities to repeat such exhibitions in future, we can only say 


| again to them what we said, last week, to the Sydenham directors. 


For as the Kensington Museum is to the Crystal Palace, so is Mr. 
Walter to Mr. Bicknell; and a national museum should be in 
stronger force than that. } 

If the pictures now shown are a fair sample of the art-treasures 
of Bearwood, we can only conclude that the proprietor of the 7imes 
does not avail himself of the services of the art-critic of that 
journal in his purchases of printings. There are, it is true, among 
them gems to which we shall presently have to refer ; but, as a 
whole, they are hardly as good as many private collections belonging 
to gentlemen of comparatively moderate means. ; 

Mr. Walter's taste appears chiefly to direct him to the purchase of 
| pictures of the Dutch school. Now, pictures of the Dutch school, 


THE HEALTH OF THE EARL OF CARLISLE is very unsatisfactory ; the 
noble Earl is almost speechless, and sinking under a disease known as the 
creeping palsy, 

VISCOUNT AMBERLEY, eldest eon of Earl Russell, will —— marry the 
Hon. Stanley, one of Lord Stanley of Alderley’s daughters. 

AT SUTTON-ON-TRENT, & few days ago, a man aged eighty married a 
five-months’ widow, aged seventy-nine. 

THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION at Bath has realised a 
profit of £2222 17. ’ 

JOUN LANG, Esq., barrister-at-law, and editor of the Mo/fussilite, died 
recently at Mussoorie, India, after a protracted illness, 

A MARBLE TABLET has been placed in front of the house in Brecon 
South Wales, in which Mrs. Siddons was born, in order to keep the fact in 
memory, 

THE Port OF CALAIS is about to be considerably enlarged, and the 
landing-quay increased from 590 to 1220 yards in length. 

Tuk STEAMER WASHOK recently exploded her boiler in the Sacramento 
River, San Francisco, when 150 passengers were either killed or wounded. 

THE DAUGHTERS OF DR. BRADY, M.P. for the county of Leitrim, have 
inherited a fortune of upwards of £1,000,000 by the death of Mr. Henry 
Rayner, of the Isle of Wight, The deceased gentleman wax the grand-uncle 
of the young ladies, who are now in @ convent-school in France, 

THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT has given £500 to the sister of the late Dr* 
Edward Vogel, who lost his life in Central Africa whilst travelling for the 
Foreign Office, giving his services gratuitously. 

Firty-s1x PICTURES, principally by old Dutch masters, which have been 
lent to the ent of Science and Art by Mr. Walter, M.P., are now 
arranged in the gallery of the Kensington Museum which until recently 
contained the oil-paintings of Mulready. 

AT POMPEII there has recently been found a large white square marble 
block, upon which is carved an almenack with some extraordinary and 
interesting data. 

THE COUNCIL-GENERAL OF THE PYRENEES-ORIENTALES has authorised 
the opening of a subscription for the erection of a statue to Francois Arago 
at Estagel, his birthplace, in that department. 

A SERGEANT AND FOUR PRIVATES OF THE ROYAL ENGINEERS sailed 
from Southampton last week for Alexandria, on their way to Jerusalem. 
They are going out to make an exact topographical survey of the city and 
neighbourhood, including all its more famous hills and valleys. 

THE PLEASURE-YACHT OF THE LATE KING FREDERICK OF DENMARK 
has been sold to a steam-packet company for 25,000 rix-dollars, and is in- 
tended to be used in future in the coasting-trade of Jutland, between 
reg and Frederickshayn, It cost originally 60,000 rix-dollars, or about 

‘ . 

THE VICTORIA CROSS has been conferred on the following officers for 
gallant conduct in New Zealand :—Assistant Surgeon William George 
Nicholas Manley, Assistant Surgeon William Temple, and Lieutenant Arthur 
Frederick Pickard, Royal Artillery ; Ensign John Thornton Down and 
Drummer Dudley Stagpoole, 57th Regiment. 

Mr. HOLMAN HUNT is at the present time on a visit to Mr. Fairbairn, at 
Burton Park, Petworth, and is engaged in painting one of those beautiful 
‘andeeapes for which Burton Park and its neighbourhood are so famous, 


having, as a rule, little to recommend them in choice of subject, 
depend pre-eminently on execution for their value; and execution 
being in so many words, ceteris paribus, the difference between a 
good and a bad picture, second-rate Dutch pictures are comparatively 
worthless. And there are several second-rate Dutch pictures in this 
collection. : . Me : 
It may appear ungracious, at first sight, to criticise a loan exhi- 
bition thas severely; but we would have it remembered that 
these remarks are intended rather as hints to the South Kensington 
authorities as to future selections than as suggestions to Mr. Walter, 
who, if he likes to contemplate Van Stry’s cows and Zorg’s pipkins, 


will take no heed of criticism, but continue, like a sensible man, to | 


cover his walls with what he chooses, 

The South Kensington Museum is so pleasant a place, and so 
instructive a one to visit, that our readers are almost sure to drop in 
there sometime during the stay of the Walter Collection, and they 
will be well repaid by a sight of the few gems to be found in it. 

Before going to the picture-galleries, however, we would recom- 
mend them by no means to omit inspection of the so-called frescoes 
(they are painted on canvas) in the niches in the new portion of the 
building. Mr. Leighton’s “ Cimabue” and “ Pisano” are splendid 
works, The others are feeble and want character : as a rule, their 
gold backgrounds are the cleverest parts about them. We under- 
stand that two of the compartments are from the brush of Mr. 
Marks; but, the burlesque element being absent, they have nothing 
to distinguish them from their fellows, and we failed to discover 


a Sehind these “frescoes” runs a gallery devoted to the exhibition 
of the works of pupils of the department, and we should recommend 
everyone to perform pilgrimage to its farthest end to inspect three 
studies of skies by a pupil at Boston, which are most meritorious 
noteworthy. 
ng these ee ae we will, without further parley, conduct 
readers to Mr. Walter's Collection. . : = 
~ ie far the best picture exhibited is W. Mieris’ «Druggist Shop. 
The exquisite painting of the hands and faces in this elaborate work 
is beyond praise. The woman's expression is perhaps @ little weak, 
but that of the old druggist is life itself. Nor are the accessories 
less carefully painted, though without over- obtrusiveness — unless, 
indeed, a rope of poppyheads on our right be a little too demon- 
strative. Two or three splendid sombre Ruysdaels follow suit. One 
is particularly tine—“ The Castle of Bentheim,” wherein the eye is 
led from the low, plashy foreground, with broken masses cropping 
up in the front, over dark bosoms of wood with here and there a 
| roof peeping out, to the grey old castle standing out clear against a 
cold sky. a capital Hobbema runs the Ruysdaels pretty close. 
F, Mieris is represented by a clever portrait—supposed to be his 
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own—painted with marvellous finish. The date is so craftily given 
that the spectator can hardly determine whether it be painted or 
cut on the panel. “A Marriage at Cana,” by Jan Steen, will repay 
close examination. A group down to the right corner of the picture 
is the best portion. The woman's figure, the rendering of the texture 
of her dress, and the unmistakable way in which she is drinking, 
are finely painted, and all the surrounding figures are deserving 
of close study, The principal figure--that of the Saviour—is 
curiously feeble when compared with the vigour of the rest. 

Two little paintings by N. Maas are good specimens of his style— 
the “ Girl Paring Apples” being the best; and there is a lifelike 
“Schoolmaster” by Van Elst, whose face is most humorously and 
truthfully conceived, There is also a good specimen of Durer, and 
one of A, Ostade, an “ Adoration,” two Ochterveldts—the 
oo ” family and “A Ticklish Subject”—are remarkably 
clever. 

There is a good “ Frost Scene” by Berghem ; and two landscapes 
by Wynants,—“ An Old Pollard” especially, should not be over- 
looked. There are some fine effects of light and shade in De 
Hooge's “Garden Scene,” where a game of ninepins is afoot; and 
one or two festivals by Ferg will be found worthy of note, though 
too highly hung to be seen well. 

The specimens of Wouvermans are inferior, but there is a picture 
of two sisters by Cranach that is curiously good in its quaint realisa- 
tion of character and costume. Nor must a couple of small land- 
scapes by J. Vander Heyden be forgotten; nor an “ Italian Palace” 
by Weenix, although it is very unequal in parts, A sunset view by 
Du Jardin, with a queer episode introduced, is noticeable for a 
~~ sunset effect of light ; and “ Two Cows and a Young Bull” by 

aul Potter are painted with the happiest knowledge and delicacy. 
The cow lying down in the foreground is a mere miracle for 
rendering of texture, 

A fruit and still-life piece by Mignon is carefully painted—a 
lichen-covered branch in it being realised most vividly. 

A Sasso Ferrato, from which the colour has flown most lament- 
ably—if it ever had any, and be a Sasso Ferrato—is judiciously 
hung too high for close inspection. But there is an Albano that is 
pleasing in colour. Our catalogue closes with one of De Witte’s 
wonderful interiors, with a digging sexton and sacrilegous dog. 

In the same room is exhibited that most extraordinary painting, 
poor Martin’s “ Coronation of Queen Victoria.” The artist, with a 
strange taste, selected the moment in the solemn ceremony when Lord 
Rolle exactly carried out his name. The picture is an extraordinar 
one ; and a thinking man, who remembers the wide reputation whic! 
Martin acquired, can hardly fail to ponder over it with some per- 
plexity. One of his first reflections will probably be as to the amount 
of white which was used on the canvas. The progress which art 
has made in this direction will be seen by acomparison of this pictuse 
with Mr, G. Thomas’s painting of a somewhat similar subject, “ The 
Wedding of the Prince of Wales.” Whatever we have done in 
other respects, we have certainly improved in this style of picture, 


RETURN OF TROOPS FROM CANADA. 


Some excitement has recently been caused in Canada in conse- 
quence of a semi-official rumour that our Government is about 
materially to reduce tre military force maintained in the colény, 
and a writer in a Montreal paper, assuming the statement to be 
true, declares, not without reason, that any such determination 
should not be adopted without ample notice of the intention 
of the Government being delivered to the colonial authorities. 
With respect to the efforts which are now being made for the raising 
of a colonial militia force, it would appear from the letter of a cor- 
respondent that threeeyears ago in the whole province thcre were 
only 4708 volunteers, and of that number hardly cne company could 
drill respectably. Now there are on the roll 21,700; 10,087 have 
been organised into battalions, and of these the majority, having 
been brigaded with the regular troops, have gone very creditably 
through the movements of a field-day, and acquitted themselves to 
the satisfaction of the commanding general ; 15,173, including the 
numbers given above, appeared at the annual inspection by officers 
of the Line appointed to review them last spring. The remainder 
are armed and clotted, and with respect to drill, are at least as 
good as the 4708 that constituted the whole volunteer force three 
years ago. 

It is proposed immediately to ballot for militinmen throughout 
all Canada : 88,000 men will be drawn for service. These 88,000 
men will be at once enrolled in battalions, and officers, invariably 
selected from those gentlemen who have received certificates of 
qualification at the military schools, will be posted to them as soon 
as possible, 

With the measures taken to provide officers no fault can be 
found, The schools of military instruction are turning them out 
with as thorough a knowledge of drill and regimental discipline as 
is possessed by the officers of any regular army, at the rate of 800 
a year, and it is said to be in contemplation to double this number 
by the establishment of additional schoois of the same description 
as those now in operation, 

The Himalaya screw troop-ship, arrived at Spithead on Sunday 
of last week with the Ist battalion of GrenadierGuards and a portion 
| of the 2nd battalion of Scots Fusiliers from Canada. The former 
' were under the command of Acting Major and Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. B. de Horsey, and the Scots Fusiliers under that of Captain and 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Atchison, Major-General the Hon. J. 
Lindsay, M.P., and Captain the Hon. C. Elliot, Grenadier Guards’ 
Aide-de-Camp, also came home on leave. 

The strength of each regiment on board was :—Grenadier Guards, 
9 Staff sergeants, 6 wives of sergeants, 3 children, 711 non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, 78 women, 102 children, and 
4 horses. Scots Fusilier Guards—206 non-commissioned officers and 
privates, 34 women, 34 children, and 2 horses, 

The Himalaya left Quebec on the 7th ult., after receiving the 
Guards on board from the Europa, which had conveyed them te 
Quebecfrom Montreal. The Urgent screw troop-ship arrived at()uebec 
at noon on the (th with detachments of Royal Artillery, and 
also an officer and eight men of the 100th agmer age hago seer She 
was expected to leave Quebec for Spithead with the remainder of 
the Scots Fusiliers about the 14th ult. ‘The disembarkation of the 
| Guards at Portsmouth (represented in our Engraving) took place on 
Monday of last week, when they were marched to the north end of 
the dockyard, where they entered two special trains, and left at two 
o'clock for London. ih oben 

Major-General Paulet, C.B., accompanied by his Aide-de-Camp, 
Captain Sir John Paulet, was present on the occasion of tue 
disembarkation, 


| THE LEEDS BANK.—A meeting of the shareholders in the Leeds Banking 
Company was held on Wednesday to receive the report of the committee of 
investigation. This threw the blame of the failure upon the system of dis- 
counting certain bills, and the granting facilities to persons who ought 
never to have been admitted witnin the doors of the bank. The deticiency 
which the shareholders are likely to be called on to make up amounts to a 
little over £500,000, The committee of investigation was reappointed, and 
the names of certain gentlemen recommended as liquidators. J. W. 
Marsden, who for some years has carried on business in Leeds as an iron- 
founder, has forged bilis to the amount of £80,000, and had them discouuted 
by the bank, Marsden has absconded. 

BARON ROTHSCHILD AND THE BEGGING-LETTER WR!TER.—Baron de 
Rothschild possesses the most voluminous collection of becging letters that 
any financier ever received. They form a complete series. Among the 
number is one lately addressed to the Baron containing the very tempting 
proposition that, for the bagatelle of 50,000f., the writer would engage to 
show how he could prolong his life to the age of 150 years. The following 
is the Baron's cod epee Sir,—It has frequently happened to me to be 
threatened with death if I did not give asum of money. You are certainly 
the first that has ever asked me for it in proposing to prolong my life. Your 
proposition is, without doubt, far better and more humane. But my religion 
teaches me that we are all under the hand of God, and I will not do any- 
thing to withdraw myself from His decrees, My refusal, morcover, does not 
in any way attack your discovery, from which you will not fail, | hope, to 
profit youreelf, Regretting that I cannot accede to your proposal, I sincerely 
congratulate you on the 150 years which you are called on to live in this 
world,—Accept, &c., J. DE ROTHSCHILD, 


VIEWS IN NASSAU, NEW PROVIDENCE. 

WE this week publish two more Engravings of scenes in Nassau. 
The first of these is a perspective view of Bay-street, the yemcire! 
thoroughfare of the town, from east to west, the harbour lying on 
the right of the picture. This street is full of the offices of 
merchants and the stores of dealers in all descriptions of goods, the 
owners of which may at any time during the day be seen smoking 
in the shade of their doorways, and occasionally indulging in that | 
favourite Yankee beverage, “ brandy-cocktail.” The figures in the | 
foreground are Bahama ne; about the most iazy, impudent, and | 
dirty creatures in the whe and who divide their attention between 
smoking halfpenny cigars and sugar-cane and drinking rum. White 
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BAY-STREET, NASSAU, NEW PROVIDENCE, 


people rarely venture out in the sun without umbrellas, so intense is 
the heat of the place. This, however, is no inconvenience to the 


negro, 
The building, with the verandah, clock, and flagstaff, on the 
right of the other Engraving, is the office of the Federal Consul, 


to Wilmington. This vessel is expected to prove a very successful 
venture, and to be able to distance any craft which the Federal 


| authorities can send to sea. 


It seems it was not Captain Butcher, of the blockade-runner 
Owl, who died of yellow fever, at Bermuda, on the 27th of 


who is not in much favour in the island, the inhabitants of which | August. The fact is that letters have been received in Liverpool 


have, of course, strong sympathies with the South, the trade to 
which has been the means of raising Nassau toe importance, On 
the extreme left is the store of the Deputy Spanish Consul. 

The latest addition to the blockade-running fleet is a beautiful 
steel paddle-steamer, of extraordinary speed, called the Colonel 
Lamb, which left Liverpool a few days ago for Halifax, en route 


from Captain Butcher, dated Halifax, Sept. 1, at which date the 
captain, his officers, and crew were well. The rumour of his death 
was circulated at Bermuda, and was owing, it seems, to the death 
at that place, from yellow fever, of Mr. Charles Butcher, the repre- 
sentative of a large London, Manchester, and Liverpool shipping 
firm. 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. ; , 

Tue following paragraph, which has probably been printed in 
some hundreds of papers since it first appeared, contains almost as 
many blunders as lines :— 

STINUANCE 0 DARLIAMENT.—The present Parliament was 
Gian a bation on the Z . of May, 1 and will not legally expire 
until the close of next year. The last was t sixth ” Session, and, as Par- 
liament is septenuial, ** seven” can be holden. — According to the usual prac- 
tice, the dissolution will take place next spring, and the new Parliament 
will assemble in the November following for a short time, and then adjourn 
to February or March for the transaction of general business. 
The present Parliament was “ not begun and holden on the 21st of 
May, 1859,” but on Tuesday, the 31st ; and it will not legally expire 
at the end of next year. ‘It will, of course, legally expire when it 
shall be dissolved. What the writer means, however, is that it will 
legally expire at the end of next year, if it be not dissolved before. 
But neither is this true. If not dissolved before, it will legally expire 
on the 3lst of May, 1866—see May's “Practice of Parliament,” 
which tells us that, * under the statute of Geo. L., c. 38—commonly 
known as the Septennial Act—it (Parliament) ceases to exist after 
seven years from the day on which by writ of summons it was 
appointed to meet.” This Parliament, then, having been appointed 
to meet on the 31st of May, 185%, will, as I have said, 
unless it shall be dissolved before, expire on the 3lst of 
May, 1866. The writer is wrong in thinking that only 
seven Sessions can be holden. Parliaments are septennial, and not 
sept-sessional. The number of Sessions depends upon the calls of 
the Crown. Thus much for the writer's knowledge of the law; and 
now a word or two on his prophecy, which, you perceive, he gives 
us very confidently. “According to usual practice,” he says, ‘ the 
dissolution will take place next spring.” I know of no such “usual 
practice ;” and unless some political crisis should occur, I do not 
believe that Lord Palmerston will dissolve before Midsummer. A 
dissolution in the spring would be exceedingly inconvenient, for, 
remember. the money must be got before Parliament can be dis- 
missed. It is true, the House might grant money on account. This 
was done in 1859, if 1 remember rightly; but then a dissolution was 
forced upon the Government and could not be postponed. But if 
Parliament should be dissolved in the spring, the new Parliament 
will certainly assemble as soon as possible, to pass the balances of the 
Estimates and to go on with the private business, The course which 
Lord Palmerston will take I think will be this: he will dissolve 
immediately after the next Session shall have run its course, and 
call the new Parliament together in November, to elect a Speaker 
and swear in the member; and, this being done, both Houses will 
adjourn till the beginning of February, 1866. 

‘Lhere will be some strange changes at the next general election, 
whenever it may occur, There comes a startling report of a change 
at Halifax, which, I am informed, is sure to take place. Mr, 
Ackroyd, the great manufacturer there, is to supersede Sir Charles 
Wood, who has represented Halifax since 1832, when it was made 
a Parliamentary borough. The state of the case is this: Ackroyd 
is sure to get in. His popularity at Halifax is so great, and deservedly 
so, that no one can hope to oppose him with success; and, as to Mr. 
Stansfeld, if he were disposed to resign in favour of Sir Charles, his 
Radical friends would not let him, There is a sort of compact 
at Halifax between the Whigs and Radicals that each party 
shall have one member. ‘This, then, being so, Sir Charles 
must go. Indeed, it is understood that he will not stand. It 
was said some time ago that he would go the Upper House, and I 


suspect he will. After having sat for one place for thirty-two years, | 
Mr. Edward | 


he will hardly like to hunt about for another seat. 
Ackroyd describes himself in “ Dod,” 857, as “+a Liberal, a supporter of 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign and domestic policy; ” intends “to join 
the knot of philanthropic members in the house ;” is in favour of 
“an extension of the suffrage, &c., and of permissive ballot.” In 
1857 Mr. Ackroyd opposed Mr, Cobden at Huddersfield, and beat him 
by 823 to 50 votes. It was Mr. Cobden’s successful motion in the 
house on the Chinese lorcha question, it will be remembered, which 
compelled Lord Palmerston to dissolve Parliament. The great free- 
trader was out of Parliament for two years, during which time he 
travelled on the Continent and went to Algeria, and it is said that 
during this period he conceived and prepared the way for the carry- 
ing out the celebrated French treaty. 

Mr. Laing has been prowling about Wick, I see, and delivering 
an optimist speech there. The ex-Indian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer means mischief in that quarter; and Lord Bury, the 
Treasurer for the Household, will have, I fancy, to budge, for 
Laing is Scotch and Lord Bury is not—which will be quite enough 
to wake the people of Wick prefer Laing to Bury. His Lordship 
succeeded Mr, Laing when the latter went to India as Finance 
Minister; and, suspecting that his predecessor might come back 
and claim the seat, the noble Lord sounded Mr, Laing ; whereupon 
the Finance Minister simply replied “Go!” There was, however, 
no pledge given, At that time Mr. Lang expected to be many years 
in India, Nevertheless, his Lordship is naturally annoyed that he 
has been only a warming-pan for Mr. Laing. Still, he bas not 
much to complain of. ‘Lhe seat cost him nothing, and he has 
held it four years, with the comfortable berth of Treasurer 
to the Household attached. Mr, Laing aspires, no doubt, to 
ceffice again, and will probably get it if the Whigs keep in; for, if 
he be nothing else, he is unquestionably a capital-financier. If Sir 
Charles Wood should go to the Upper House, perhaps Mr. Laing 
will become the Under Secretary tor India, and take charge of 
Indian matters in the House ot Commons. Sir Charles and Mr. 
Laing did not pull together very weil when Mr. L. was in India. 
‘There was a considerable discrepancy between them as to the state 
of Indian finance, which few understood; nor could I ever learn 
which was right. But Mr. Laing will prove a sharp critic if he be 
not employed; and Lord Palmerston’s invariable policy is to get rid 
of able criticisms by securing the services of the critics. Mr. Laing, 
if my readers care to know, is the nephew of Malcolm Laing the 
historian, and son of Mr. Laing the celebrated traveller in Norway. 
Denmark, &c. The family has a patrimonial estate in Orkney. Mr. 
Samuel Laing isa Cambridge man, and was Second Wrangler in 
1832. He has been chairman of the Crystal Palace Company, 
chairman of the Brighton Railway, and now presides over the 
General Credit Company. 

“ Well, Blogg,” said I to my political gossip, whom [ met in 
Regent-street the other day, ‘ what on earth brings you here at this 
dull season?” ‘Ah! my worthy Lounger. Well, I am only 

assing through the desert, on my way to Norfolk, to Humdrum 

all, to shoot pheasants for Sir John, for he cannot himself shoot ; 
and, unless the longtails should be as scarce as the grouse, and as 
shy, I shall send you a basket before October is out.” ‘Grouse 
scarce! Why, there was a capital hatching.” “Ay; but in May 
there came a heavy fall of snow, and the young birds perished by 
thousands.” “ Well, what's the news?’’ * None,except that Pam 
is as hearty as ever, and in trim for work, and means to hold on 
till autumn, and then dissolve.” “So? How do you know that ? 
I've just been writing on that subject.” “Had it from young 
Lickplaten, the chief steward of the jam and jelly department in 
the palace. He heard it from B.C., who said it was all settled.” 
* Do you intend to stand for a borough?” “NotI. Had an offer, 
though. Old Scout wrote to me the other day to say that he wanted 
a candidate for Mudborough, Sure seat, cost only a few hundreds, 
&c.” * Well, why didn't you close with him?! “Close with him ? 
because | know the trap. Here, have you seen this book—‘ Biglow 
Papers?’ J bought it at the ra:lway-station—the first book that I 
have bought these five years.” ‘Oh! yes, I haveit; but what has 


that to do with Scout's offer?” “ Why, here’s an answer. J hadn't | 
y 


seen it when | replied tu Scout's letter, or I would have copied it :— 


Thrash away, you'll hev to rattle 
On them kettledrums o’ yourn ; 

‘Taint a knowin’ kind o' cattle 
Thatis ketch'd with mouldy corn, 


It's a case, my boy, of the spider and the fly—‘Come, walk into 
my parlour,’ said the spider tothe fly. But Bluebottle can't see it. 
I've seen scorcs of fellows walk into this parlour, and most of them 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


will have the old spider's web hanging about them as long as they 
live, and their estates after them.” “You are wise ; but, to change the 
subject, you read Dizzy's speech?” “No; it was all about, lex acs 
and Cotswold sheep.” “Not all. There was a passage in it about 
the American war, which, to my mind, contained wiser words than 
any that have been spoken since the war began.” * Eb : but it ; a 
rave thing for you to praise Dizzy.” ‘ Well, I have sways eolt this 
of him—Get him away from faction and party. and he always says 
something worth listening to. He thinks, and reads for materials 
for thinking.” ‘But what does he say? Does he go for North or 
South?” “Neither. He spoke of the causes and probable duration 
of the war. He says the issues of this war are vast and the causes 
of it profound ; and he thinks that there will not be peace yet. But 
read the passage.” “I will, And now by-by, I must catch my 
train.” 5 

Crinoline is a bad thing. I am led to this remark, which, though 
by no means new, is perfectly true, from reading that an assistant 
judge has recently pronounced a similar verdict. And, therefore, it 
may be asked, is crinoline doomed? 1 fear not. It is ugly, it is 
expensive, it is inconvenient. But, say the ladies, “it is £0 comfort- 
able in wet weather.” But people usually avoid geod out in wet 
weather if they can. But, perhaps—remember, I say perhaps— 
crinoline is doomed. ‘The tyrant of stalls at theatres, seats 
at dinner, and in carriages, cabs, railways, and omnibuses 
totters to collapse. It is whispered, that is, on dit, they say, 
it is rumoured, “a report is gaining currency,” &c., that at 
Schwalbach the Empress Eugénie appears without crinoline. This 
news suunds as if too good to be true; but yet, who knows? The 
Empress introduced the unsightly fashion, Why should she not 
say to her lady’s-maid “Take off that bauble!” and so win im- 
perishable glory? On dit, they say, it is rumoured, a report has 
gained currency, &c., that the leader of ladies’ fashions is at 
Schwalbach in consequence of a conjugal difference with 
HIM. the Emperor. Politicians insist that this difference 
is political; but politicians do not know everything, a 
fact of which they give abundant proof every week. Why 
may not the difference he domestic? The master of France 
may have chosen to abolish ‘hoops;” an august lady may 
have resisted ; but absence and the Schwalbach waters may have 
induced her to relent ; and in 1874—for it will take ten years for a 
fact of fashion to permeate the popular mind—the English house- 
maid may no longer wash the doorsteps with an iron-wire imitation 
of a firegrate wrapped round her. 

Alliteration is a charming thing now and then, I send youa 
choice bit:—The somewhat prosy, pragmatical, but decided] 
practical, Prime Minister Polonius"——I will not continue, nor will 
I send you the name of the sheet from which I have quoted. It is 
useless giving advertisements to those who already advertise too 
freely. 

Mi John Macrae Moir has in the press a new work on capital 
punishment, based on Professor Mittermaier’s “ Todesstraffe,” and 
which will shortly appear. The work, which has received the 
approval of Lord Brougham, takes up the ground, among other 
arguments, that energetic prison discipline is more effective as a 
deterrent than death punishment and is at the same time capable of 
reforming the greatest criminals, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 

I saw the other day, at a bookstall, a copy of the original edition 
of Shelley’s “ Adonaix”—the edition of 1521 (see Shelley's letter 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gisborne, of July 13, 1821)—and could not help 
wondering what a modern poet would think of having anything of 
his printed in such a wretched pamphlet-looking form. Coarse 
paper, coarse print, with a thin blue cover—exactly like the sort of 
tract the small polemics of Sydney Smith's days used to issue in the 
course of their paper wars. The “Adonais” is, of course, 
too small for a volume, but we “do up” even the “thinnest” 
poems better nowadays. For example, I have before me a 
scarce little “tract” of poems, called ‘“Reverberations,” pub- 
lished by Mr. John Chapman in 1849, It is by that mysterious 
“M.” who wrote “Little Boy Blue” and “ Aquinas,” and whose 
personality is such a secret. However, I was going to say this 
“ Reverberations " is three times as neat as the “ Adonais,” though 
both are pamphlets. 

Talking about Shelley reminds one of the “ Cenci ;” and the poetic 
drama is, then, not so far off. We have all of us got into areckless 
way of saying the poetic acting drama is dead and done for. It will 
pass, as a random shot, 

Between the walnuts and the wine ; 

but that is all, One thing is certain, there are yet people living, and 
people of fine powers, too, who believe in it. Mr. Robert Buchanan 
(* Undertones ”) has a new poetic drama coming out at Sadler's Wells 
directly, It is called “The Witchfinder.” The scene is laidin Salem, 
Massachusetts; the date is 1695, and the hero, an interesting male 
imbecile, is played by Miss Marriott. I, for one, shall be there to 
see, Won't you go after that’ If you should see in the outermost 
row of the stalls a severe-looking person of ripe years and long 
iron-grey beard, wearing an enormous pair of tortoiseshell spectacles, 
and applayding in a select manner, with a large green umbrella, that 
will be a disinterested clayueur, but it won't be me. 

N.B. For a defence ot that last locution I refer you to Dr. 
Latham, You don’t choose to be “referred?” Very good; what 
do you suppose I care? Leave it alone—but go and see “‘ The 
Witchtinder.’” 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The doors of Drury LANE opened on Saturday last, and an eager 
audience trooped in to hear and to see “Henry 1V.” With one or 
two exceptions, the cast remains the same as when, last season, the 
“completeness” of the historical revival took the town by etorm. 
The most notable of these exceptions were the appearance of Mr. 
Creswick as Hotepur and of Mr, Marston as the usurping Bolingbroke. 
Mr. Creswick declaims with great earnestness and good intention, but 
his rendering of Harry Percy was not entirely satisfactory. There 
was something wanting—whether it was the chivalry, or the im- 
petuosity, or the strong sense of humour, or all three. But perhaps our 
rebellious English Bayard should not be judged by a first appearance 
on so large a stage and on so special an occasion. It would be difficult 
to overpraise Mr. Henry Marston's King. The actors of the old 
school, as they are called, though somewhat stilted when they en- 
deavour to represent the manners of modern life, have, after all, 
“the grand air,’ “viel/e école, bonne ¢cole.” They are accustomed 
to Royal robes, and to the treading of steps leading to thrones. 
They have, as it were, been nursed upon blank verse, and weaned 
upon the very stateliest of prose, With the “ familiar” school they 
have no sympathy, but bid “ Worcester get him gone” with the true 
thunder-tone of privilege and Divine right. After the play the 
National Anthem was sung. Messrs, Brongh and Halliday's farce 
of “ An April Fool” now occupies the position in the playbill of 
lever de rideau, 

On the same evening that Drury opened the ADELPHI closed the 
season, as usual terminating with a performance for the benefit of 
Mr. W ebster. After ‘Stephen Digges,” Mr. Planché's elegant 
comedietta of “ Who's Your Friend?” was revived—Mr. Webster 
appearing in his original character of Giles Fairland, and acting with 
his customary fidelity and effect. The comedietta over and Mr. 
Webster called for, he made aspeech, which was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, as, indeed, all extemporaneous speeches are when made from 
the other side of the footlights ; and Mr. Byron's burlesque of “The 

3abes ir the Wood” concluded the entertainments. ‘The Adelphi 

only closes for a week, for on Monday Mr. John Collins, “an Insh 
comedian and vocalist,” makes his salaam, which fact is the tre- 
mendous secret I hinted at eo darkly in my “Lounger” of last 
week. Now, the secret and Mr. John Collins both are on every wall 
in the metropolis, and therefore off my mind, 

Some few wecks ago I hadthe 


repeat the word original—at the St. James's, It is with 
satisfaction I now record the production of a new and or 


drama at the Stranp, “Milky White” is from the pen of Mr, 


; ‘ pleasure of congratulating the play- | 
going public on the success of a new and original comedy—let me | 
great | 
iginal | 
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Craven, the author of “The Post-boy” and “ 
corner,” and should, to do proper justice to its peculiarity of con. 
struction and treatment, be seen a second time and criticised with 
considerable care and judgment. I propose, therefore, to consider 
the subject thoroughly in our next week’s Impression, and for the 
present will content myself with a passing tribute to Mr. Craven's 
capital embodiment of his own creation, and to the merits anq 
humour of Mr. James Stoyle, a comedian new to the London public 
though by no means a stranger to your Lounger. : 

Miss Bateman has been performing in her favourite character of 
Leah in Liverpool ; and that she has made a profound impression jn 
that great commercial community is evidenced by the lengthy and 
minute criticism and hearty applause of the local papers,” The 
Daily Post says :-— 


It were superfluous to say that Miss Bateman had a brilliant reception 
Of that any artiste coming from London with such a reputation as hers migh 
be perfectly certain. It is more to the purpose to yee, 80 far as we may 
without presumption, the feeling which her importance excited. ‘The 
Theatre Royal audience knew by report that a great artiste was before 
them, and, even in the quietude and singularity of the first throe 
acts, detected the qualities of on At the same time it is undoubted|y 
the fact that « feeling of surprise mingles with the admiration 
which Miss Bateman’s statuesque attitudes and her singularly affecting 
delivery excite. Her acting in the first three acts is wholly different 
to everything one has seen before, A little of the ty may 
be attributed to a slight remnant of American accent, and a little probably 
to some indebtedness to a great French model ; but the peculiarity of these 
quietiy-spoken speeches, like the strength of Miss Bateman’s perfectly 
reposeful attitudes, lies mainly in a deliberateiy-selected principle of acting, 
as far removed as possible from the received stage practice, and manifesting 
immense confidence in the genuineness of her power, as well as much 
originality in the manifestation of it. So far as the reservation of power til’ 
the fourth act is concerned, Miss Bateman is not singular. Macready did it; 
Phelps does it; Booth does it; Ristori does it, All these artistes, and 
others are notorious for what might be called tameness in the earlier acts ; 
and their admirers consider that this habit gives additional power and, if we 
may use the word, culmination to the later acts, and communicates to the 
whole performance a oneness and unity which much increases its value and 
more than counterbalances the somewhat ineffective rending of the former 
acts. Miss Bateman differs from all other performers, however, because, 
while her first acts are quiet, they could not, even by the most discontented 
critic, be charged even with a degree of tameness. She is undoubtedly tho finest 
example yet known on the English stage of perfect repose combined with 
unlimited intensity, 


THE INVIOLABILITY OF CONVICTION. 

REFERENCE was made by “The Lounger” last week to the terms 
in which Sir J. F, W. Herschel had declined to sign a certain 
“Declaration” sent to him, with a long list of names appended, 
including those of Sir David Brewster, Sir H. C. Rawlinson, and Dr, 
Henry D. Rogers; but it would be doing injustice to the question 
involved, as well as to the magnificent protest of Sir J. F. W. 
Herschel, to omit quoting every word of the decument itself, which 


is as follows :— 
Collingwood, Sept. 6, 1864. 

Sir,—TI received, some time ago, a declaration for signature, identical in 
its wording, or, at all events, in its obvious purport, with that you have sent 
me. I considered that the better course was to put it aside without notice. 
But, since it is preesed upon me, and to prevent the repetition of a similar 
appeal, it becomes necessary for me distinctly to decline signing it, and to 
declare that I consider the act of calling on me publicly to avow or disavow, 
to approve or disapprove, in writing, any religious doctrine or statement, 
however carefully or cautiously drawn up (in other words, to append my 
name to a religious manifesto), to be an infringement of that social for- 
bearance which guards the freedom of religious opinion in this country with 
especial sanctity. 

At the same time, I protest against my refusal to sign your “ Declaration” 
being construed into a profession of Atheism or infidelity, My sentiments 
on the mutual relations of Scripture and Science have long been before the 
world, and I see no reason to alter or to add to them, But I consider this 
movement simply mischievous, having a direct tendency (by putting forward 
a new Shibboleth, a new verbal test of religious partisanship) to add a fresh 
— of discoid to the already too discordant relations of the Christian 
world. 

Ido not deny that care and caution are apparent on the face of the 
document I am called on to subscribe, But no nicety of wording, no artifice 
of human language, will suffice to discriminate the hundredth part of the 
shades of meaning in which the most world-wide differences of thought on 
such subjects may be involved, or prevent the most gently worded and appe- 
rently justifiable expressions of regret, so embodied, from grating on the 
feelings of thousands of estimable and well-intentioned men with all the 
harshness of controversial hostility,—I am Sir, your obedient servant, 

J. F. W. HERSCHEL. 

A protest like this should be held sacred and taught to 
one’s children. We beg our readers to study it as well as look at it, 
and to observe what is not said as well as what is said, [The italics 
are our own. | 

Let it be noted that this protest concerns everyone who has a 
beiief of any kind whatever—every one without exception, from the 
Extreme Right to the Extreme Left. We are all ready to cry out 
against “interference” when our turn comes, and no one can tell 
whose turn it may be to-morrow. The man, then, who lifts with a 
strong hand a shield for freedom of conscience is a benefactor to 
every man, woman, and child between the poles, born or to be 
born, now and for ever, 


The Chimney. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN ON WAR POLICY.—The Grant county (Wisconsin) 
Herald publishes a letter from Judge Mills giving an account of a recent 
interview with Mr, Lincoln, with a report of the remarks of the latter in 
regard to the consequences which would follow the adoption of the war 
policy urged by the friends of General M‘Clellan. We give the President's 
expressed views, omitting the preliminary account of the interview :—“ I 
don’t think it is personal vanity or ambition, though Iam not free from 
these infirmities, but I cannot but feel that the weal or woe of this great 
nation will be decided in November. There is no programme offered by any 
wing of the Democratic party but must result in the permanent destruction 
of the Union.” “But, Mr. President, General M‘Clellan is in favour of 
crushing out the rebellion by force. He will be the Chicago candidate. 
** Sir,” eaid the President, ‘the slightest knowledge of arithmetic will prove 
to any man that the rebel armies cannot be destroyed by Democratic 
strategy. It would sacrifice all the white men of the North to do it. There 
are now in the service of the United States near 200,000 able-bodied coloured 
men, most of them under arms, defending and acquiring Union ter- 
ritory. The Democratic strategy demands that these forces be disbanded, 
and that the masters be conciliated by restoring them to slavery. The black 
men who now assist Union prisoners to escape are to be converted into 
our enemies in the vain hope of gaining the good-will of their masters. We 
shall have to fight two nations instead of one. You cannot conciliate the 
South if you guarantee to them ultimate success ; 
present war proves their success is inevitable it 


and then depend on 
the Union ? Abandon 


now carrying on this war for the sole purpose of abolition. So long as I 


President, it shall be carried on for the sole of restoring the Union. 
But no human power can subdue this re without the use of the 
emancipation policy, and every other policy calculated to weaken the moral 


and physical forces of the rebellio: 


nm. Freedom has given us 200,000 men 
raised on Southern soil. 


ATRocIOUS MURDER.—An strocious murder was committed at Chadwell 
Heath, near Romford, on Saturday, A women named Blunt had some time 
ago lived with Francis Wane, a man of irregular occupation. She had left 
him, however, and Blunt was about to be married to another man. 
Satarday the father of the man to whom she was going to be married found 
her dead, with her throat cut. It was stated by the medical man who was 
called in that she had been murdered, and suspicion fell upon Wane, Pur- 
suit was made, and a man answering his description was captured with 
bloodstains on his clothes. He was brought up at the Ilford Petty Sessions 
and remanded; and a Coroner's jury have returned a verdict of “ Wilfal 
murder " against him, 
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ABOUT DUELLING. 

I, THE DUEL IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
celebrated Italian writer on the history and philosopa 
hon the custom of duelling back to the earliest dies 
He tells us that the first duel on record is that which took place, in 
the fourth century before the flood, between Cain and abel; and we 
may here state that we quite agree with Pozzo in regarding Cain as 
the father and patron of all duellists. But, though duelling is 
undoubtedly @ branch of murder, it is the politest and most humane 


P0720, 
of Jaws, © 


form of assassination known. Itisless brutal, if less noble, than legiti- | 


mate warfare, which, though never engaged in by the actual com- 
batants for the healing of wounded vanity or the avengement of any 
mere personal wrong, frequently entails such acts of ferocity as can 
scarcely take place in combats fought under the direction and 
control of seconds. Perhaps, if severely analysed, the duel would 
be found for the most part to be something between assassination 
and suicide; while some celebrated encounters of the kind may be 
clarsed distinctly under the head of assassination or of suicide “ pure 
and simple.” An experienced swordsman meeting an antagonist 
wholly ignorant of the use of arms and deliberately killing him, is 
evidently @ murderer ; and a man who, like Lermontoff, the 
Russian poet, accepts a duel, “d@ Uoutrance,” and receives his 
antagonist’s fire without attempting to make use of his 
own pistol, dies by his own act quite as much as one 
who throws himself beneath the wheels of a carriage and is 
crushed. The defenders of the duel, however, lay great stress on 
the absence of hatred or ill-feeling of any kind between the com- 
batants; and one advocate—a Spanish writer of the seventeenth 
century—declares that to fulfil all the conditions of a really first- 
class duel it is essential that the parties should not only not hate one 
another, but that they should love and esteem one another, and 
have no object of the slightest importance dependent on the issue 
of the contest. Damon running Pythias through the heart in con- 
sequence of an informal salute, or Pythias cleaving Damon’s skull 
by reason of some neglected rule of precedence, would afford ex- 
cellent examples of the transcendent duel as imagined by the 
Spaniard. The modern rule appears to be that duels atone for 
insults but not for injuries, M. Stendhal puts this well when he 
observes that if an acquaintance upsets a table on your foot and 
breaks your toes, you must endeavour to smile in answer to his 
apology ; but that if he raises his hand with a gesture of menace, 
you must have his blood. In spite of Pozzo, it appears to us that 
the ancients had no idea of the duel as understood and practised by 
the moderns. The heroic ages present, however, instances of single 
combats—such as those between Turnus and .Eneas, Eteocles 
and Polynices, Achilles and Hector; in the Bible we have the fight 
between David and Goliah; and the Greek and Roman histories 


are full of personal encounters between individuals. But 
these duels of antiquity were so many battles with a 
single individual instead of an army on each side; 


each combatant wished to kill his antagonist, and aimed 
at nothing Jess; such things as apologies, retraction, and 
the satisfaction of honour by the mere drawing of blood, were not 
known nor thought of. The ancients seem never to have fought 
simply for the sake of exhibiting their courage : “faire ses preuves !” 
is an expression and an action which it was reserved for the modern 
French to invent. Nor does any disgrace appear to have been 
attached to the receiving of a blow. Lycurgus had his eye knocked 
out, and submitted to the inj with remarkable patience ; and 
Themistocles was willing Euribiades should strike him, provided he 
would only listen. 

The duel of the moderns is supposed to proceed directly from 
the judicial and other combats which took place among the bar- 
barians of Germany, who, when they invaded the Roman empire, 
introduced their own savage manners and customs, The “sword 
of justice” is not a mythological, but a genuine, historical weapon ; 
and during the dark ages it was the great arbiter of all questions, 
as well between private individuals as between nations and tribes. 
In the old judicial duel the combat was not always confined to the 
contending parties ; but might also take place between one of the 
principals and one of the “witnesses” (represented in the present 
day by the seconds) produced by the other. If the witness was 
beaten, he was considered as a perjurer, and his side lost the case. 
This decision, however, was not quite without appeal; the losing 
party had the right to nullify the judgment immediately by giving 
the lie to the judge at the moment of his pronouncing sentence. 
Then a new combat took place between the appellant and the judge 
himeelf. The magistrate, on his side, if he was not obeyed, could 
challenge the offender. In all cases the defeated champion was 
condemned to pay a heavy fine, and in criminal cases was burnt or 


a ; 
ithout entering into details on the rules and formalties of 
the judicial duel, we may mention that not only kings, but par- 
liaments, nobles, and even ecclesiastics, had, in certain cases, the 
right te command it. The famous duel, Carrouge and Legrie, in 
the fourteenth century, was fought by order of the Parliament. 
Unfortunately, at the termination of this combat it was discovered 
beyond doubt that the conquered man had never committed the 
crime of which he had been accused. Hence the discredit which 
was from time to time attached to such combats, The courts of 
justice ceased altogether to appoint judicial encounters, though the 
privilege continued to be exercised by kings. . 

One of the most remarkable duels mentioned in history is that 
which took place in 1547, in the reign of Henry II., between the 
Seigneurs de Jarnac and De la Chataigneraie. Guidi de Chabot, 
Lord of Jarnac, and Frangois de Vivonne, Seigneur of La 
Chataigneraie, were two gentlemen of the Court of Francis I. Both 
were young, both handaome, brave, and elegant. Each appeared to 
be drawn towards the other by sympathy, and, indeed, the friend- 
ship of the two most distinguished courtiers of the period had 
passed into a proverb. 

“One day,” says old Dandiguier, “the King and De la 
Chataigneraie, speaking of Jarnac, who lived 7 expensively, the 
latter said in jest that Jarnac owed his riches to his mother-in-law. 
‘Indeed,’ cried the King, who was fond of scandal, ‘how do you 
know that?’ ‘Know it,’ replied La Chataigneraie, ‘unless I am 
mistaken, he told me so himself,’” 

The King laughed very much, and the conversation went no 
further, but the next day what Chataigneraie had said began to 
spread, and although it was impossible to fix the indiscretion on 
any one in particular, the story somehow or other reached the ears 
of Jarnac’s father. 

As soon as he saw his son the old man told him in a severe voice 
to come to him. 

“Gnishot,” he said (it was one of Jarnac’s names), “ is it true 
you told La Chataigneraie that your mother-in-law was in love 
with you?” 

Jarnac turned as white as his collar; he could scarcely speak for 
Tage. 

“Who said that? ” he exclaimed, at last. The old man then told 
his son everything. The indignation of Jarnac was beyond 
description ; “he went at once to the King, who confirmed his 
father’s statement on every point. 

* Well,” cried Jarnac, “ with all respect to your Majesty, allow me 
to say that La Chataigneraie lied.” Bie 

Jarnac was brother-in-law of the Duchess Détamps. The King's 
favourite, La Chataigneraie, was in such excellent favour with the 
Dauphin that many of the courtiers were jealous and anxious to do 

im any injury. Accordingly, the fact of Jarnac having given him 
the lie in the presence of his Majesty was instantly turned to account, 
and La Chataigneraie was informed of it the same day, The latter 
lost no time in going to the King and asking permission to meet 
his former friend in single combat. But Francis I. would never 
consent to it. Unfortunately, Francis soon afterwards died. La 
Chataigneraie resented his petition to the Dauphin, now Henry IL., 
and this time the desired permission was granted. The lists were 


] fixed at Saint Germain-en-Laye, and the champ 
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J is had a month in | 
which to prepare for the combat. 

Jarnac, who according to the rules of the duel had the choice of | 
arms, drew up alist of those which he required La Chataigneraie to 
provide and sent it to him by the herald of Angouléme, 

“Vive Dieu!” cried La Chataigneraie, “it appears that Jarnac | 
wishes to take my life and my purse at the same time.” 

_ The list was, in fact, a most astonishing document. It is pub- 
lished in the curious book of La Colombire, and comprised inore | 
than thirty kinds of arms, without counting horses, among which 
were steeds from Spain, Turkey, and Arabia, harnessed in a dozen 
different manners; “so that,” says Brantoime, who was La 
Chataigneraie’s nephew, “if my uncle had not been rich, and 
received assistance, moreover, from the King and from his friends, 
he would have been unable to support so great a burden.” 

When the day arrived the two champions went to Saint Germain. 
They were preceded by an infinite number of drums and trumpets, 
and followed each by more than three hundred gentlemen bearing 
their colours ; those of La Chataigneraie being white and carnation, | 
those of Jarnac white and black. The lists had been prepared close | 
to the park, and scaffoldings had been erected for the reception of 
the King, the nobles, and all the ladies of the Court. A more mag- 
nificent assemblage was never seen. 

The champions left their companies of attendants outside the 
camp, and entered alone with their“ godfathers,” or seconds. The 
examination and comparison of the arms lasted some time, and 
gave rise to a very animated discussion between the “ godfathers.” 
When the two champions were armed, they made oath that they 
maintained, the one his assertion the other his denial ; after which, 
each retired to his tent. The “ godfathers” embraced them, and 
the herald advanced to the centre of the camp and cried out 
three times that the valiant combatants were to meet. \ 

“Then,” says Daudiguier, ‘“ La Chataigneraie rushed from his tent 
with unequal steps, but at a furious pace. Jarnac, on the other 
hand, advanced coldly. ‘The two champions struck several blows 
without result; but suddenly Jarnac, feigning to strike his enemy 
on the outside of his right leg, which he had pnt forward, changed 
the blow, and gave him such a deep cut in the calf that he fell | 
instantly to the ground.” 

This cut, to which an infamous reputation is attached in the well- 
known expression, Coup de Jarnac, was not thought so badly of at | 
the time. Indeed, it was very clever. Jarnac had learnt it during 
the month preceding the duel from an Italian fencing-master, named 
Caize. This person was so aure of his cut that, being present at | 
the combat, he kept repeating to those around him as soon as it | 
commenced that before long there would be a leg on the ground. 
It is said that at the moment of the blow being given it had been 
reported in Paris for the last three hours that La Chataigneraie had 
received a dangerous wound in the calf. In the meanwhile Jarnac, 
seeing his enemy on the ground, called out to him several times, 

“ Restore me my honour, which you would have destroyed, and 
before Heaven and his Majesty ask pardon for the offence you have 
committed. Restore me my honour.” 

La Chataigneraie tried to get up, but in vain. Then Jarnac went 
to the King and said, 

“Sire, I give him to you. Take him, and let my honour be 
restored to me, Our youth has been the sole cause of all this.” 

Either because he had not heard, or from unwillingness to give a 
reply, the King remained perfectly silent. Jarnac went back to La 
Chataigneraie, and again begged nim to acknowledge his fault, But 
the latter got up on one knee and made a rush at his adversary. 

“Do not move! do not move! I beg of you, or I shall kill you,” 
said Jarnac. 

“Kill me, then,” returned La Chataigneraie, “for I will never 
retract ;” and he fell once more upon his side. Jarnac was deeply 
moved, and seemed to have put all resentment to one side and to 
think only of his former friendship. He went a second time to the 
King’s tribune. 

“Sire,” he said, joining his hands, “I give him to you; take him, | 
I beg of you, for the sake of your own love and friendship for him. 
It is enough to me that my honour be restored to me, and that I | 
remain your servant. Thereupon, Sire, I beg you to take him.” | 
But the King turned his head away without answering. Jarnac, in | 
despair, went again to Le Chataigneraie, who was lying at full | 
length on the ground. “ Chataigneraic, my old comrade,” he said, 
“remember that you are before God ; let us be friends.” | 

Everyone thought, then, that Jarnac was about to give him 
the finishing stroke. All eyes were fixed on the wounded man; 
anxiety and curiosity were depicted on every countenance; ; 
throughout the camp there was a deathlike silence. 

At this moment La Chataigneraie made a movement. Jarnac, | 
fearing he intended to resume his sword, which he had just let go, 
jerked it away with the point of his own; but he could not make 
up his mind to strike him. He returned a third time to the King. | 

“Sire,” he said, “take him, since I give him to you. Take him, | 
for the love of God, if otherwise you will not do so,” 

This scene affected the whole assembly. The silence of the King 
was the lessintelligible from the fact that he had always shown the 
greatest affection for La Chataigneraie. . 

M. De Vendome now approached the King and said to him 
“Take him, Sire, since his life is in your hands, for if you do not 
accept him Jarnac will kill him, and will only be doing his duty.” 

Jarnac, not knowing what to do, could only cast a supplicatory 
glance around, as if to solicit the intercession of the assembly ; then, 
addressint a lady of the Court, supposed to have been Mdme. 
Marguerite, he exclaimed, in a tone of despair, 

“ Alas, Madam ! you always told me so.” 

These words were never explained, At last the King seemed to 
be moved. 

“ Jarnac,” he said, “ you give him to me, then?” Jarnac turned 
towards the King and fell on his knees. ‘Yes, Sire,” he said, “1 
give him to you for the love of Heaven and for yourself.” 

“Well, Laccept him,” said Henry. “ You have fought like Casar 
and spoken like Aristotle, Your honour is restored to you.” Then, 
addressing the constable, he ordered him to have La Chataigneraie 
removed, which was accordingly done by the heralds and four 
gentlemen of La Chataigneraie’s company. : : 

But it was too late. He had lost so much blood that it was im- 
possible to restore him; and, resolved not to survive his defeat, he 


| ont on the pavement. 


was there not a day passed but a score of duels were fought by men 
who quarrelled, met in the street, drew their swords, and killed one 
another so much that quantities of them were to be seen stretched 
And numbers of persons would rush out of 
the shops with swords to separate them, and often lost their lives 
in the attempt. Then,” continues Brantéme, “a new kind of 
duel was introduced at Naples, which was fought secretly by 
previous arrangement and with seconds outside the town among the 
hedges, whence came the expression, combattere a la mazza.” 

This kind of combat, it is true, incurred the disapprobation of the 
adepts in duelling; for although seconds were present to see fair 
play, and thus take the place of the ancient judges, numerous 
abuses were committed. But the duel belonged so thoroughly to 
italian manners that it could not but exist in some shape oranother. 
This duel & la mazza gradually spread all over Europe. and is the 
same in all respects as the duel which exists on the Continent at 
the present day, 

(To be continued.) 
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A YEAR'S COURTSHIP. 
BY HENRY TIMROD, 


I siw her, Harry, first, in March— 
You know tho street that leadeth down 
By the old bridge's crumbling arch ?— 
Just where it leavosthe dusty town 


A lonely house stands grim and dark— 
You ’ve seen it: then I need not say 

How quaint the place is—did you mark 
Anavied window: Well! one day, 


I, chasing somo forgotten dream, 
And in a poet's idlest mood, 

Caught, as I paseed, a white hand’s gleam— 
A shutter opened—there she stood 


Training ths ivy to its prop. 
Two dark eyes and a brow of snow 
Flashed down upon mo—did I stop ?— 
She says I did—I do not know. 


But all that day did something glow 

Just whore the heart beats; frail and slight, 
A germ had slipped its shell, and now 

Was pushing softly for the light. 


And April saw me at her feot, 
Dear month of sunshine and of rain! 
My very fears were sometimes sweot, 
And hope was often touched with pain, 


For she was frank, and she was coy— 
A wilful April in her ways; 

And in a dream of doubtful joy 
I passed some truly April days. 


May came, and on that arch, sweet mouth, 
Tho smile was gravor in its play, 

And, softening with tho softening South, 
My April molted into May. 


Bhe loved me, yet my heart would doubt, 
And ere I spoke the month was June— 

One warm still night we wandered out 
To watch a slowly setting moon. 


Something which I saw not—my eyes 
Were not on heaven—a star perchance, 
Or some bright drapery of the skies, 
Had caught her earnest, upward glance. 


And as she paused—Hal! we have played 
Upon the very spot—a fir 

Just touched me with its dreamy shade, 
But the full moonlight fell on her. 


And as she paused—I know not why— 

I longed to speak, yet could not speak ; 
Tho bashful are the boldest —I—— 

i stooped and gently kissed her cheeky 


A murmur (else some fragrant air 
Stirred softly) and the faintest start— 
O Hal! wo wero the happiest pair! 
O Hal! I clasped her heart to heart! 


And kissed away somo toars that gushed ; 
Bat how she trembled, timid dove, 

When my soul broke its silenco, flushed 
With a whole burning June of love. 


Binco then a happy year hath eped 

Through months that seemed all June and May, 
And soon a March sun, overhead, 

Will usher in the crowning day. 


Twelve blessed moons that seemed to glow 
All summer, Hal !—my peerless Kate! 
She is the dearest—‘‘ Angel’ ?—no! 
Thank God !—but you shall see her—wait. 


Bo, all is told! I count on thee 

To seo tho priest, Hal! Pass the wine! 
Here’s to my darling wife to be! 

And hore’s to—when thou find’st her—thine ! 


ENXuWInITION OF 1862.—One of the great features of the building—the 
brick arches-—-disappeared on Saturday last. A party of Koyal Engineers, 
from the Royal Engineers’ establishment at Chatham. has been employed for 
the last few days in lodging charges of powder to demolish the large arch 
which supported the enstern gable-end of the nave of the International 
Exhibition building. The arch is of brickwork, in Portland cement, semi- 
circular in form. ‘he spanis 59 ft. It was built on three bands, each about 
2ft. 6 in, deep, so that the total depth of the arch was 7 ft. 6 in., the width of 
the top band being 6 ft. and that of the lower one 3ft. To have demolished 


tore away the bandages that the surgeons had placed over his wound, 
Daring all this time Jarnac's mother-in-law was shut up at St. 
Cloud, awaiting in mourning and with prayers the issue of the 
struggle. When she heard of her son-in-law’s victory her joy was 
so great that she hurried without a moment's delay to Notre Dame, 
and suspended from the ceiling the arms by which he had regained 
his honour. 

This affair caused great noise, and excited general repugnance for 
combats of the kind, and gradually the judicial duel fell into 
thorough disrepute. ea. : 

Strangely enough, the last instance of the judicial duel being 
claimed occurred in England in 1817. 

A person named Thornton had been tried at London for the 
murder of a young girl and acquitted by the jury; upon this the 
brother, as next of kin, appealed to the King’s Bench, and claimed 
to meet the alleged assassin in single combat. ‘The astonisiment 
of the Judges may be imagined ; but, as the brother persisted in his 
demand, the law was consulted, and it was found that, although 
fallen into disuse, it had never formally been repealed. We need 
hardly add, however, that the duel did not take place. : 

In the other countries of Europe the judicial combat was abolished 
by the Council of Trent, but in spite of tliat the {talians did not give 
np their custom of duelling. Their most learned jurisconsults Baldo, 
Bartolo, Muteo, Pozzo, and others had taken the greatest pains to 
show that it was indispensably necessary, and had regulated its 
conditions with the greatest care. The duel, then, in point of fact, 
was not abolished, though after the Council of Trent it underwent a 
notable alteration. ‘The last time I was at Milan,” says Brantome, 
«remained there a month; as much to see the town, which is 
one of the most agreeable in Italy, as to learn fencing from the 
great Teppe, an excellent fenoer ; but I swear that all the time I 


this arch in the ordinary way would have necessitated the use of extensive 
scaffolding, and would have involved a considerable amount of labonr. It was 
therefore suggested that it would form a good experiment for the Royal En- 
gineers. Mr. Freake, who has bought the material of the building, and is pulling 
it down, willingly agreed to the proposal, and on Monday afternoon the 
sappers commenced work by boring four holes in each haunch of the arch 
to receive small charges of powder. This method was adopted as being safer 
than the more expeditious plan of using a single large charge at each haunch, 
which would probably have caused sume of the bricks to fly in a dangerous 
way. The total amount of powder used was 191b. Halt-past twelve on 
Saturday last having been fixed upon as the time for the explosion, and the 
part of the Exhibition-road in front of the arch having been cleared by the 
police in case of accident, the officer in charge of the party fired the charges 
simultaneously by means of an electric machine, The effect was very satis- 
factory, the haunches of the arch were broken and slightly pushed out, the 
crown opened, and the parts fell together, separating mto several pieces in 
their fall, The remaining arch will probably be blown up next Saturday 
afternoon. 

WHERE THE PETER’S PENCE GO.—A letter from Rome of the 20th contains 
the subjoined :-—* The solemn ceremony of the beatification of Marguerite- 
Maria Alacoque, a nun ot the Order of the Visitation, took place the day 
before yesterday. In the morning, the cardinals of the congregation of the 
rite assembled at the basilica of the Vatigan, which was richly decorated 
and illuminated for the occasion. The brie¥ of the beatification was read in 
presence of the clergy, a large number of nuns of the orJer, and an immense 
multitude of the public. The image of the blessed Maria Alacoque, placed 
on the ebair of St. Peter, was then uncovered, and a Te Deum was sung, 
while the ringing of bells and the firing of artillery from the castle of St. 
Angelo announced the event to the population. The basilica was lighted 
with 4000 wax-lights and 200 tapers. Six pictures painted for the occasion, 
and representing the principal events in the life of Maria Alacoque, with the 
miracles approved of for her beatification, were exhibited. At five in the 
evening the Holy Father came to the basilica to adore the blessed object of 
veneration, and the cardina!s did the same. An immense crowd of persons 
flocked to St. Peter’s in the evening. The expenses occasioned by this 
solemnity amounted to 40,000f.” 
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Of the interior, a part consists of a rich grain- 
» red soil, entirely devoid of stones, and with 
ar the surface ; and there are also large grassy 
pounding in game and cattle. But no 
has hitherto been able to explore these 
vv oured regions, access to which is entirely barred 
nape » jea ous savage tribes of the coast, of which the 
by oe important are Somali— a mixed race (Captain 
Take calls them “Ham-Shemites”) which seem to 
Pte the cunning of the Arab with the impulsiveness 
withe negro. In many respects they resemble the 
Kabyle population of Northern Africa. They are 
divided into clans, each under a petty chief, and carry 
, continual feuds with one another. 
‘The power of abstinence amongst these people, and 
amongst the animals they use, is very extraor- 
dinary. Captain Speke saw a Somali, who was half 
starved by long fasting, and with his stomach pinched 
n,sit down to a large skinful of milk and not draw 
preath until the whoie was swallowed, his stomach in 
the mean time visibly swelling in exact proportion to 
the diminished size of the skin, The power of enduring 
thirst is extended to the lower animals, Camels are in 
an ordinary way watered by the Somali only twice a 
month, sheep every fourth day, and ponies once in two 
days. Even when water is plentiful the people object 
to make a free use of it for their animals, lest these 
should lose their hardihood. 

The skill with which those savages take advantage 
of the peculiarities of the game they pursue is very 
curious. The little antelopes of the country pre- 
cent too small a mark for their skill in archery to hit. 
But these creatures cannot endure the heat of the mid- 
day sun. Accordingly, the Somali hunter watches one 
of them down to his lair under some tree by the side of 
a watercourse, and rouses him up. The animal trots 
of to the nearest shady bush, and is followed by his per- 
cecutor in a leisurely manner, but so unintermittingly as 
to prevent any rest. In the course of an hour or so the 
antelope, rushing about from bush to bush in terror and 
suffering, becomes completely exhausted and is cap- 
tured. Ostriches are also tired down by the Somali 
hunter mounted on one of his slow but hardy and 
enduring ponies. He provides himself with provisions 
for two or three days, and shows himself at a 
distance to a flock of the birds, without scaring 
them, but still inducing them to move off; and he fol- 
lows them just within ‘sight till night sets in. The 
ostrich is so blind that it cannot feed in the dark; and 
the hunter profits by this circumstance to dismount, 
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feed his pony, and rest himself, resaming his pursuit 
with the first dawn of day, At the end of the second or 
third day he and the pony are as fresh as ever ; but the 
poor ostriches are ready to drop from inanition, and 
their pursuer rides in among them and knocks them 
down one by one. Gazelles, too, in spite of their fleet- 
ness, are hunted down on the ponies of the country 
in the open plain. They have a tendency, whatever 
the direction in which they may be going, to head 
across their pursuers; and the Somali, taking advan- 
tage of this habit, direct their course towards the 
leading gazelle, and thus induce the whole herd to de- 
scribe a much larger circumference of ground than 
they themselves traverse. When these superfluous 
exertions of speed have at last thoroughly fatigued the 
animals the hunters ride in upon them and kill them 
in detail. 

It ison the Zambesi and the route to Lake Ngami, 
however, that the clephant is amongst the animals 
of chase and at the same time is used as a beast of 
burden. It was at the former place that Dr. Living- 
stone saw one of these enormous brutes whose ear 
flaps measured 4 ft. across and 4ft. Sin, in height ; 
and it was here that he saw a native, during a rain- 
storm, find complete shelter under one of the ears of 
his elephant. 

Very wild and strange is the spectacle of a party 
of native African travellers crossing the desert tract 
on these enormous animals, which, although they are 
not equal to the camel in the matter of abstinence, 
travel at a very rapid rate, and are invaluable for their 
enormous strength as beasts of burden, Our Engraving 
represents such a party as that of which we have been 
speaking, in their journey during the hours when it is 
possible to travel in Africa, 


“THE BETROTHAL.” 


It is a curious fact that any fashion in dress, though 
it be utterly at variance with good taste, looks well and 
is considered elegant, as long as it continues to be the 
prevailing mode of the day. Even the few who at firet 
think otherwise are speedily converted, and end by ad- 
miring to-day that which they condemned yesterday. 
But no sooner is this same fashion superseded by another 
than its admirers change thoir opinion, and are at a 
loss to conceive how they could over have viewed it 
with approval. After a certain lapse of time, how- 
ever, an exploded style of dross becomes historical, 
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and is thereby inveated with the interost attachod to all that relates | 


to the customs and manners of a bygone age. : 

The fashion of pigtails is of no very remote dato (for it was 
not quite obsolete at the commencement of tho prevent century), 
but etili it is sufliciently old to be to the present generation 
merely matter of tradition. DBagwigs and pigtails, together with 


all the formal costume of the eighteenth century, have now become 


historical, and consequently, are considered to be lawfully ad- 


missible into the domain of art. In Germany, at tho present time, | 


there prevails among artists, dramatists, and actors, a sort of rage 
for portraying and representing costumes and manners of the last 
century, but cautiously divested of the touch of caricature which 
usually adheres to antiquated elegance when at variance with 
taste. ’ 

mast these materials afford scope for able artistic development is 
exemplified in the picture from which our Engraving is copied. It 
represents a scene in the domestic life of a German family of good 

sition about a century ago. The party haveassembled to witness 

e@ official botrothal of the young daughter of a widowed mother. 
Only the bridegroom and his father, the brido’s uncle, and an old 
friend of the family are present. The bride's mother, thoughful, 
and with the air of langour which in her time was the stamp of 
ladylike breeding, is seated on her rich brocade-covered causeuse. 
Opposite to her, on a highbacked chair, sits the bridegroom’s 
father, looking supremely happy, and apparently addrcesing some 

t compliment tothe old iady. Over the back of the causeuse 

ans the old friend of the family, whose gratified feelings are 
sufficiently expressed in his countenance. , 

In the centre of the picture are the young couple, the bride- 

m’s arm thrown gently round the bride’s slender waist—so 

y and so tenderly, that he seems to touch her only with the 

tips of his fingers. Tho bride’s uncle has risen from his seat and 

atands in front of the betrothed couple. He may be presumed to be 

an old bachelor, though still young at heart and young in spirits. 

He has repared a congratulatory address suited to the occasion, and 

cauaak with jests after his own peculiar taste. With glaes in 

hand, he seems to be wishing health and happiness to the bride and 

bridegroom, and exmnling the same kind wishes to every member 

of the family—those now living, as well as those yot unborn. 

A boy, the young brother of the bride, has slipped up to the table 
unobserved and has helped himself to some of the good things within 
his reach. Holding a glass of wine with both hands, he is hastily 
swallowing its contents, whilst at the same time he casts a side 

lance at the speechifying uncle. Of course all the company are 
Seemed in the best pra ape Ree and powdered in accordance with 
the fashion of the day. Powdered hair, it must be confessed, 
heightens the fresh glow of the comploxion, and at the period when 
it was in general use, if it seemed to cover every head with the 
snowy hue of age, it at the same time created the semblance of 
universal youth, == 

The painter of this picture, Otto Erdmann, of Dusseldorf, has 
ably depicted the peouliarities of the formal dress and manners of 
the time without rendering them in the least degree ludicrous; and, 
though a delicate vein of humour pervades the picture, there is no 
ap to caricature. 
mann, who is one of the youngest mombers of the Dusseldorf 
school, was born at Leipsio in the year 1831. After having pursued 
hie early studies in his native city he attended the Academies of 
Dresden and Munich. In the year 1858 he removed to Dusseldorf, 
where he still is. He has dovoted himself exclusively to —_— 
cabinet ures, and three of his works have obtained well-deserv: J 
admira‘ One is that represented by our Engraving, another is 
called “The Bridegroom’s Reception,” and the third ‘‘ Blindman’s 
Buff.”’ This last-mentioned picture was purchased by the Corporation 
of Leipsio, and presented to the museum of that city, ‘The Bride- 
— ” and ‘‘The Betrothal’’ have both gone to North 


OPERA, CONCERTS, AND NEW MUSIC. 

OvR readers are already aware that the promenade concerts now 
taking place at Covent Garden and at Her Majesty's Theatre are to 
be succeeded at both establishments by performances of English 
opera, 

Phe first season of the opera company is now formally announced 
to begin on the 15th of the month. Mr. Macfarren's “ Helvellyn,” 
instead of being produced on the opening night, as originally 
intended, will be kept back until the 25th. 1t will be followed, in 
November, by Mr. J. L. Hatton’s new opera, and other works are 
romised in the course of the season by Messrs. Gounod, Benedict, 
enry Leslie, Frederic Clay, and Felicien David. ‘“ Masaniello” 
will be performed on the opening night, with Mr. Gye's scenery and 
costumes, 
ments have been concluded with Mdme, Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme. Fanny Huddart, Mdme. Weiss, Miss Poole, 
Miss Martorelle, Mrs, Aynsley Cook, Miss Florella Illingworth (who 
ap for the first time), and Mdme. Parepa. The principal tenor 
will be Mr. Charles Adams, from the Berlin Opera, The services of 
Mr. Henry Haigh, Mr. George Perren, and other tenors, unknown to 
us even by name, have also been secured. Mr, Corri, Mr. Weiss, 
Mr. Alberto Lawrence, and Mr. Patey will be the baritones and 
basses. The orchestra and chorus, those of the Royal Italian 
Opera; conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon; stage-manager, Mr, Augustus 
Hi 


Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, who have taken Her Majesty's 
Theatre from the middle of October, have not yet issued their 
programme. It is known, however, that, among other vocalists, 
they have engaged Mr. Sims Reeves. 

rn the music of M. Gounod’s “ Mirella” has been published, in 
form in which it was ible to present it, by Messrs, Boosey. 
This charming musical idyll abounds in melodies which could not 
fail to tempt the arrangers, many of whom can no more invent 
melodies for themselves than cooks can invent the materials with 
which they have to deal. The musical cooks, however, have their 
materials supplied to them not by any means in a raw state, but 
fully pre both for theatrical and domestic use. All, then, that 
these purveyors (as they may more properly be called) are required 
to do, is to cut the operatic joint supplied by M. Gounod into pieces 
of various dimensions, and serve them out to the public. Many of 
them, however, not content to perform the work of mere carvers, serve 
up their operatic slices in the form of made dishes. Sometimes the 
original morceau is so diluted with variations as to be rendered quite 
tasteless, or ita flavour is destroyed by the addition of inappropriate 
accompaniments, or the plentiful sauce of the arranger injures it in 
some other manner, “ Mirella,” however, has fallen into the hands 
of good carvers and of cooks of taste, and we can confidently recom- 
mend to the public the principal pieces au nature! by Mr. W. H. 
Calicott, as well as the “ fantasia” &@ la Kuhe, the “souvenir” « la 
Rosellen, the “ uet de melodies” « la Nordman, &c. Quadrilles 
and waltzes coo! up from odds and ends may also be had, and 
they are served up hot every night wherever dancing takes place, 
he complete work is sold at sixteen shillings; the pianoforte 
arrangement of the same at ten shillings. 


REDUCTION OF POSTAGE ON LETTERS FOR THE NETHERLANDS.—A 
new postal convention having been concluded with the Netherlands, which 
came into operation on the Ist inst. (this day), the following alteration in 
the rates of on letters between the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands, via Belgium, will take place on and from that date, When pre- 

id, letters will be chargeable as follows :—Not exceeding } oz., 3d. ; above 

os. and not exceeding 1 0z., 6d. ; above loz. and not exeveding 140z., 9d. ; 
above 1$ oz, and not exceeding 2 07., 1s. ; and so on, adding one rate for each 
additional half ounce, or fraction of half an ounce. When posted unpaid, 
letters will be chargeable, on delivery, with one additional rate of Sd. each. 
The foregoing rates comprise both the British and foreign charges, 

LorD BROUGHAM.—Mr. Joseph Wilkinson, of Bonscale, Ullswater, a 
veteran politician, who formerly took great incerest in the election contests 
of Lord Brougham in Westmorland, has just erected a stone pillar upon the 
mountain called Halle, in commemoration of the eighty-sixth birthday of 
the noble and venerable Peer. The mountain on which the memorial stands 
commands a beautiful view of the Lake of Ullswater and its surroundings, 
The pillar is twelve feet high, and is conspicuous enough to be seen from 
Cross Fell with the aid of a good glass, 


| slight, und very lightly made—my Krumen looked like 
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A Mission to Gelele, King ef Dahome. 
Amazons, the Customs, the Sacrifices, &c. 
Brrtoy, 2vols. Tinsley Brothers. 

Captain Burton is so experienced as a traveller and bookmaker, 

that, with him, a two months’ campaign is more rich in resultsthan 

a whole year's might be from another man. Thus, although his 

stay in Dahome was brief—whilst it afforded ample time for much 

discomfort and annoyance—we are inclined to take all that he says 
for granted, and to thank him for saying it. At the same time, it 
is impossible not to wonder how between eight and nine hundred 
large pages can be derived from material which was so rapidly 
collected. Captain Burton has a faculty analogous to that of 


Wiljalba Frikell, who flourishes a handkerchief, and straightway | 


the stage is strewn knee-deep in ostrich feathers. Or he could pro- 


duce a thousand drinking-cups from the same borrowed hat. But | 


there is a great difference between the two performers. The con- 
juror’s performance is a mere trick—valueless amusement ; whereas 
Captain Burton’s feathers are interesting facts, and his thousand 
drinking-cups are always full to the brim with something refresh- 
ing and worth having. However, it will not do to be always 
reading Captain Burton, who writes books of a length suitable 
enough to the patriarchs of old, but quite incompatible with our 
modern-day limit of three score and ten yenrs, ‘“ We have,” indeed, 
as the comedian says, “ much to be thankful for.” 

If Earl Russell has been rapped on the knuckles by the Emperor 
Napoleon, German diplomatists, and even by Danes, he has received 
nothing less than heavy-fisted thuds from Gelele, King of Dahome. 
It is a narrative of a fruitless mission which claims attention. 
Almost two years since Commodore Wilmot paid a visit to his 
Majesty's dominions, and gave a nicely-coloured report, which cer- 
tainly went far to destroy the unfavourable opinion of the country 
which existed here. The King was courteous and seemed to fall in 
with the Commodore's views concerning a few native practices 
against which the English have long set theirinnocent faces. Above 
all, he wanted English merchants to settle and trade at Whydah, a 
town on the coast, and in a great measure Christianised, and offered 
to help to repair the old English fort there, and to permit it to be 
garrisoned by English troops. The suggestion was irresistible. 
Doubtless, Lord Russell immediately raw that Whydah had been 
shamefully neglected—that Whydah had just as much right as 
every other spot out of Europe, or in it, to a fair share of English 
merchants and English troops, and that without those precious 
articles Whydah had been unnaturally diverted from her natural 
channel. The result was certain despatches from the Earl to Captain 
Richard F, Burton, H.B.M.’s Consul for the Bight of Biafra, instruct- 
ing him to proceed on a mission to the King of Dahome, and 
generally to “talk him over” and make him cheap presents. 
Having been intensely successful with “civil and religious 
liberty” at home, Earl Russell determined to “put a stop” to cer- 
tain civil and religious liberties abroad. Therefore the Captain was 
instructed to “prevail” upon the King to “put a stop entirely 
to the barbarous practice” of the human sacrifices at the 
“King’s customs ;” to make him give up slave-trading; to 
make him release some Christian prisoners ; and to impress upon 
him that he will make more money by selling palm-oil, ivory, and 
cotton than by selling slaves, &c. All this is very proper and humane; 
and, doubtless, if things went well, a few years might see us masters 
of the province, or, at all events, land us safely in the midst of a 
filthy and inglorious war, But it is not tobe. The King is evi- 
dently quite unable to stop the sacrifices, It is the strongest bit of 
the whole Dahoman religion, and the people would no more be 
without it than the English would be inclined to abolish the 
Marriage and Burial Services. The King is evidently powerless, As 
for the slave trade, he gives us leave to stop it for ourselves; or, if 
he assists us, he will not allow our cruisers to overhaul his own 
boats on the coast—an arrangement which he doubtless knows well 
enough would give a fair impetus to the shipment of slaves. He 
explains that these slaves are not his own countrymen, but enemies 
taken in battle or great criminals, who would be sacrificed at the 
“customs” if not sold. Then it is proposed that if a British 


| Resident be sent out he shall not be required to stay at the capital 


or the Court during the period of any sacrifices; but the King will 
not hear of that, although the same stipulation made for Captain 
Burton's stay appears to have been faithfully observed, Weeks 
and weeks passed before Captain Burton could obtain such answers, 
or rather evasions, as did finally appear ; and he is now in England, 
convinced of the utter hopelessness of effecting any diplomatic 
arrangements with the Court of Dahome on terms compatible with 
dignity, or that wonld no‘ be absolutely shocking to any English- 
man gifted with common humanity. Lord Russell's appeal is 
treated by this royal savage with something akin to Bismarckian 
contempt; and the British presents excited indignation and ridicule, 
They consisted of “ one forty-feet circular crimson silk damask tent, 
with pole complete; one richly-embossed silver pipe with amber 
mouthpiece, in morocco case ; two richly-embossed silver belts, with 
lion and crane in raised relief, in morocco cases; two silver and 
partly-gilt waiters, in oak case; one coat of mail and gauntlets.” 
Alas! these “ pledges of affection” turned out no better than many 
others. The whole Court, including all the wives, took a whiff at 
the richly-embossed pipe, but his Majesty stuck to his well-worn 
clay. The tent was said to be too small, and Mr. Edgington had 
made all the apparatus hopelessly too clever, confused, and intri- 
cate, The belts should have been bracelets, and so forth; and, in 
fact, the only things that gave satisfaction were the two silver and 
peer waiters in oaken case. And, “the greatest is behind.” 
Gelele had selected his presents from Commodore Wilmot, and 
especially wanted an English carriage and horses, But Lord 
Russell, with a stable mind for which Lord Derby would never 
give him credit, saw a difficulty in the way of shipping 
in face of the fact that the gallant prize-winner Buckstone went to 
China the other day, and fancied that the horses would not be able 
to stand the climate. Possibly so. Everybody knows that Consuls 
are fond of not being able to stand a climate; and everybody re- 
members how the list of Consuls has included a horse, By an 
amiable syllogism, therefore, Earl Russell was right; but, if so, he 
must have been wrong when he subsequently said that horses and 
carriage should sail o'er every sea and brave every danger, provided 
his Dahoman Majesty would accede to all his (Lord Russell's) desires. 
In fact, civil and religious liberty were to be exterminated in Dahome 
_ English horses might flourish or might fade, as happened toplease 
ortune, 

So much for the real political mission. A tour of the country, 
arm in arm with Captain Burton, will prove most agreeable. He 
had just fallen in love with Fernando Po when he was called away 
on this fool's errand. His path lay on one of her Majesty's ships to 
Whydah, the coast town, half Europeanised and Christianised, and 
since nearly destroyed by fire. Thence by the half-way town to 
the capital Abome, and then all that failure which we have described, 
Taking the country generally, our remarks will a ply to the capital, 
and not to the seaport ; but there may be some insignificant clashing. 
After landing there were two or thoes days “landing rites.” the 
natives being one of the most ceremonious people under the sun. 
A description of the natives will be useful :— 

The modern Dahomans, I have said, are a mongrel breed anda bad. They 
are Cretan liars, cvetins at learning, cowardly, and therefore cruel and blood- 
thirsty; gamblers, and consequently cheaters; brutal, noisy, boisterous 
unvenerative and disobedient, dipsas-bitten things, who deem it'a © duty to 
the gods to be drunk ;" a * flatulant, self-conceited herd of barbarians,’ who 


endeavour to humiliate all those with whom the 5 
vermin with a soul apiece, ie ee oa aca 


Furca, farax, infamis, iners, fariosa raina, 
describes the race, They pride themselves on not being like the Popo 
dicted to the “ dark and dirty crime of poison ;" the fan is, wihae vag Te 
enabled hitherto to carry everything with a high and violent hand. They 
are dark in skin, the browns being of xanthous temperament, middle-sized 


’ 
k Englishmen amon 
therm —agile, good walkers, and hard dancers, that carry little weight 


Their dress is a godo, or T-bandage, a hun-pwe (undercloth), or a Ffon 


With Notices of the so-called | 
By Ricuann F, | 


| coiffure and ornaments have been explained. 


| Strike up a dance whenever they can see their way to an 
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chokoto (pair of short drawers), and an owu-chyon, or bod -cloth 

feet long by four to six broad, worn like the Roman toga, Y-cloth, twelve 
possibly be derived. ates toga, from which it may 

The women are of the Hastini, or elephant-order, descri} a 

Koka Pandit, dark, plain, masculine, and, comparatively soeakine ped Rey, 
strong, and square build, They are the reapers as well as the sowers fees 
field, and can claim the merits of laborionsness, if of no other quality st he 
tattoo their skins, especially their stomach, with alto-relievo patterns ; thee, 
dress is a zone of beads, supporting a bandage beneath the do’vo, or + their 
loin-cloth, which suffices for the poor and for young girls ; the upper mapped 
add an aga-vo, or over-cloth, two fathoms long, passed under the arms, and 
covering all from the bosom to the ankles. The peculiarities of ae 


Neither sex ever ‘* wears shirt, shoe, or stocking in their lives,” 

A description of the King himself is too long to be given, and 
dozen words will answer the purpose quite as well. The Kin is 
ages in advance of his race, and as much superior to the race asthe 
vulgar believe that all kings are. Immediately noticed as curious 
are the facts that in Dahome the “swells” salute by flicking the 
fingers ; that nothing is done without three separate ardent drinks - 
and that they all make presents, expecting to receive in retury, 
presents of at least twenty times the value of their own, Home 
administration is not badly done. They have an effective lice, 
and every official has a duplicate in case of accident, holiday, or 
what not, Whenever there is anything like a Court ceremonial 


| the visitor is reminded of any burlesque by Mr. Byron—that is to 


say, the Court Miss Marie Wilton and the Court Mr. J, Clarke 
tunity. But there is a general tendency to fun amongst 4 aaa 
sacrificing savages, Captain Burton’s peculiar style well describes 
“ye jester of y* period ” :— 

These African “ Sutari” are like the guiriots or buffoons, those Senegal 
professionals who mingle in every crowd, and whose sole object in life is to 
make men laugh. Ever racking their wits to please, they evince the true 
negro poverty of invention, There is a lack of variety in their tricks which 
soon renders them lively as a professionally-engaged mourner or a Turkish 
mute. Some of them take to the trade early in life; they are, in fact, born 
and hereditary buffoons, They are remarkable for their ugliness, to which 
they add by whitewashing the face, arms, and legs, The staple of their 
entertainment consists in *‘ making faces,” as children say ; wrinkling fore- 
heads ; protruding tongues, and clapping jaws, like apes; in a little rode 
tumbling, in ugly dancing and agitating the clunes, in drawing in the belly 
to show emptiness, in smoking a bone or bit of cassava by way of pipe, in 
producing from huge bags yams and maize paste, of which they bolted 
mouthfuls ; or by pretending to be deaf and dumb—s favourite trick here. 
They offered us some provisions, and we had the laugh against them by 
accepting and passing them on to our servants; and they imitated my notes 
by scratching a sweet potato with a stick, I need not add that they are bull 
beggars all. 

It would be pleasant to know if the King keeps a fool in imita- 
tion of his English brothers of three centuries ago; and whether 
he is called “ Dadda,” from the English, or the English word has 
been derived from the African. 

In volumes so discursive as these it is perfectly natural in a sketch 
to dash from flower to flower of the black truths told. Of an assem- 
blage of the King’s wives, mothers, aunts, and ladies generally, a 
sweeping assertion is made—namely, that an uglier collection was 
never seen. And yet the King is somewhat English in his taste; 
for he shakes hands and hates the French. He felt flattered by the 
Consul and suite appearing one day in our insular dress; or, as the 
Consul puts it, “our uniform having been left at Kana, we were 
compelled to wear the ordinary attire of Englishmen when 
they want to be merry.” Captain Burton’s elaborate pages and 
chapters concerning the so-called Amazons, the grand customs, the 
yearly customs, the human sacrifices, the A vee state of the slave 
trade, and the negro’s place in nature, would suffer by any attempt 
at description here. The Amazons are not what they are supposed 
to be, although they can fight. The “customs” are religions 
observances, and the human sacrifices which accompany them 
are grossly exaggerated as to number, Some thirty perhaps 
being the outside, instead of the 1200 which usually figures; and 
they are prisoners whose death is demanded by religious rites, 
or, if not, prisoners who wonld be sold for slaves, which 
at once settles the Dahoman scruples about slavery. But there are 
many other sacrifices which may be called occasional, “The Negro's 
Place in Nature” is a chapter addressed to Dr. Hunt, apropos of his 
chapter on the same subject. These columns have already repro- 
duced Captain Burton's views on the “nigger” subject, the prin- 
cipal present addition to which would come under tiese heads :— 
“The negro will obey a white man more readily than he will a 
mulatto, and will obey a mulatto rather than one of his own 
colour.” “The negro is nowhere worse than at home, where he is a 
curious mixture of cowardice and ferocity.” “The negro, in his wild 
state, a his ‘ohadag work, a rst or rather he cannot, work, 
excep! compulsion, as in the Confederate S' ity. 
as in Rarbadous” , sinless 

In compliment to the ladies—we had almost said of both sexes— 
Oaptain Barton’s description of the Amazons is subjoined :-—— 

In 1863 I saw all these women troops marchin| Kana 
The Officers, distinguished by their white restr wa Rte pepe yey 
arms, generally @ small slave-girl, carrying the musket, led their commands. 
They were mostly remarkable for a tremendous stratopyga, and for a de- 
velopment of adipose tissue which suggested anything but ancient inity— 
man does not readily believe in fat “old maids.” I expected to hing o> 
sileas, Thalestrises, Dianas—lovely names! I saw old, ugly, and 
built frows, trudging “ grumpily” along, with the face of “cook” after 
being much “ knagg’d" by “ the missus.” The Privates carried packs on 
cradles, like those of the male soldiery, containing their bed-mats, clothes 
and food for a week or a fortnight, mostly toasted grains and bean-cake, hot 
with peppers. Cartridge-pouches of two different shapes were round 
their waists, and slung to their sides were water-gourds, fetish-sacks, bullet- 
wallets, powder-calabashes, fans, little cutlasses, wooden i pe-cases enveloped 
ia leather tobacco-bags, flint, steel, and tinder, and liliputian stools, with 
three or four legs, cut out of single blocks, Their weapons were slung, and 
behind their backs dangled their hats, scarecrow felts, “ extinguishers” of 
white cotton, useful as sacs de nuit, umbrellas of platted —— and low- 


ee, broad-brimmed, home-made straws, covered with baft more or less 


And, before having finished with the ladies, a moment must be 
devoted to the “highest lady in the land.” The Ruffian King 
thinks it necessary to return Queen Victoria’s compliment of tent, 
pipe, waiters, armour, ¢c. And this is how he does it :— 

The gifts were then distributed— 
that introduced then, The first anak; tnoah aeons "to be 
most careful, were for the Highest Personage in the kingdom. It consisted 
of @ poor “ counterpane,” green and white, woven by the tat hands of the 
Adanejan ; a huge leathern pouch for the Royal tobacco ; and a leather bag 
to contain change of loincloth when travelling. Besides which, two miserable 
boys, hideous and half-starved, were sent as table attendants to the Palace 
of St. James, 

The Consul himself received a somewhab similar t—as 
counterpane, but with fewer boys—and the remainder of the mission 
party fared but indifferently well. The Consul made a suitable 
gp and then oe himself, not altogether dissatisfied with 

is excursion into ome ; for queer places and queer le have 
ever been his delight. If Lord Ruseeli be contemplating ennther 
mission, let him not forget Richard Burton for Ambassador. If 


Lord Russell fail, at all i i i 
will panned. au, ai events, in a literary sense, Richard Burton 


—== 
Praag ae WITH THE ELEcTRIC Licnt. — The 
courrier de Bretagne gives an interesting account of e ents 
with the electric lights at Lorient. Tho night was p Hage ene a 
assembled, in addition to the engineers and officers comprising ® com- 
mission appointed specially by the msritime prefect. Virst the great 
dock, in which two ships were under repair, was rendered as light as 
day, 80 that the engineers were enabled to go down into it and examine 
all the details of the repairs. Next @ signal mast was fixed, at 700 yards 
from the Duchayla, and at 500 yards from the Panama steam-frigates ; 
the signals given by flags from the summit of the mast were rendered 
perfectiy visible on board the two ships by means of the electric light. 
A third experiment caused great surprise and admiration, A diver 
descended twenty feet under water, and by means of the light was enabled 
to distinguish the decimal divisions on a scale which was sent down to him 
and to give proofs of it. This experiment wasdeemed conclusive. It is now 
established that an electro-magnetic machine may be permanently fixed to 
light large workshops, s»bmarine works, and narrow passages into harbours. 
It was further observed that when the light was brought to bear on the 
water shoals of tish were attracted by the unusual appearance, and con- 
tinued to swim round the part lighted. Eels and other fish which were at 
the Lottom of the sea came up to the surface, 


EXAMINATION AND COMMITTAL OF ee 

= aCoroner’s jury returneda verdict 

taba inet was the man from the effects of 
that or foul violence ” the late Mr. Briggs had died. 
ate rdict is peculiar as not being in the ordinary 
ted bie “Wilful murder,” and the deviation is 
fomptlessly due to the direction of the Coroner, who 
dou that it was “quite possible that the deceased 
having been attacked in the train, had en- 
a ael to escape.” On the same day the 
carport was committed by the magistrate at Bow- 
eet to take his trial for wilful murder. We may 
para that up to the time of these two 
eeeiries our readers are tolerably acquainted 
with the evidence which has so long formed 


ic ic of conversation and discussion, 

a public topic 0 : , ra 
however, certain points arising from 
There as : = we would wish 


minations to whi 
gene the attention of our readers, Of these 
+ the least important is the evidence of Mr. 
Thomas Lee. This gentleman saw Mr. Briggs in 
train, and saw him there with two other per- 


the ‘4 4 
th of whom the witness believes he could 
porary Miller is pointed out to him, and the 


witness declares that he cannot swear to the 
prisoner's identity. 
The jury suggested that the prisoner should put on the 


lhe carriage. 
ca fonnd ie ST should Tike to have the lining fastened in 


the hat, as I may on a future occasion like to try it upon 


hews. 
wine prisoner having put on the hat, 


vi said—I cannot swear to the man, 
Me Beard—Will you be good enough to give usa 
ion of the persons ¢ : 
oerritnase—The man who gat by the side of Mr, Briggs 
al to be a tall, slight man, having dark whiskers, 
the other was ® man with light hair and slightly red 
whiskers, ‘That was the man who sat opposite, 


Miiller is not tall, and he wears no whiskers, His 
features are by no means of the ordinary cast ; in 
fact, they are so marked that the common en- 

avings (originally copied from photographs) sold 
in the streets, mounted on card and in envelopes, 
reserve the characteristics of his 


nn 
poly Mowe ‘nis, and the identification by several 
witnesses of the prisoner as being really himself 


no one but Franz Miiller, constituted the whole 
age supplementary evidence adduced before 
the Coroner, and upon this the jury returned 
their verdict. It is remarkable that a day 
or two previously a paragraph had appeared 
in the pers to the eflect that the Home 
Office had specially directed that upon this ex- 
seteatoaenty o¥i ence of the identity of Miiller 
should be taken, and that the ultimate finding 
should be postponed until after completion of the 
evidence at Bow-street. This course would have 
been certainly intelligible and reasonable, The one 
pursued, on the other hand, leaves: the verdict of 
the jury open to the stigma of having been given 
previously to the adduction of all available evi- 
dence. It may have been through a misconception 
or a blunder, but we certainly think the con- 
clusion of the Coroner's inquest premature. Upon 
the hearing before the magistrate (which followed, 
upon the same ee new evidence was brought 
forward, A Mrs, Repsch said :— 


I remember the last time I was here speaking of a con- 
yeraation I had with the prisoner as tojhis having a new 
hat on. He said he had had the hat two months. His 
old smashed one was in the dust-box. My husband asked 
what he gave for the hat. He said 14s. td. My husband 
said it looked more like a guinea hat. I remember his 
bringing a hatbox to my house about the end of last 
year, He then said Mr, Matthews had made him a present 
of the hat. He showed me the hat. I have seen the hat 
that has been produced here. I believe it to be the same. 
Witness continued—The hat had a striped lining, wide 
brown and blue stripes, with small black and white edge 
I gave a description of the hat to the police befere I saw it, 

Her husband, G, F. Repsch, stated, 

‘The prisoner came to me on Monday, the 11th. He had 
anew haton. I said to him, ** You have got a new hat.” 
My wife was there ; she said to him, “ You are very ex- 
travagant to have snother new hat.” He said he had had 
the hat a couple of months, The conversation was con- 
ducted in English, Ido not think he said any more. | I 
said, “It isa very good hat, what did you give for it? 

I think he said 14s, 6d, 1 said, “It isa very good hat ; 
@ guinea,” 

Matthews was recalled, but this is all that came 
of his re-examination :— 

Mr, Beard—Have you been in court all this morning ? 

Matthews—No ; I have only been in about five minutes. 
I came in when I was called, I cannot tell where I was 
on Saturday, July 9. I do not recollect where I was that 
night, nor whether I was at Edmonton that day. I have 
been at Norwich, I dare say it was about fourteen ycars 
ago, I think it was about 1850. 

Mr. Beard—You ought to know the exact date. 
have reason to recollect it. 

Witness—Yes ; I know I have, 

Mr. Beard—I shall not ask you anything more. 


The wife of this witness next appeared in the 
the box, and deposed as follows :— 


He (Muller) came to my house on Monday afternoon, 
the llch of July, between two and three o'clock. He 
spoke of having been at Mr. Repsch's, He said he came 
dnect from there. He said, “I have come to bid you 
good-by, previous to my going to New York.” At about 
four o'clock the children were coming from schoo]. I got 
the tea ready. Prisoner did not speak of my husband. 
He said the firm was going Pane him out. He men- 
tioned Mr. Hodgkinson’s as th@ firm, and said he was to 
be paid £150 a year, He said he should like to take the 
half-yearly. He told me he had met with an acci- 
dent, and that the firm had paid him during his illness. 
He said also that they paid the doctor for him. I paid 
him 3s, that day for a parcel of tea he bought for mea 
or two previous. My sister, Mrs. Mabbs, was pre- 
sent of the time, and when I paid him the money she 
paid him Is. 6d, After tea I noticed he had a new 
chain and albert. He took it off and showed it to me, 
and asked me what I thought of it, At first I thought it 
Was not a good one, because it felt so light, I said I did 
not think it sc nice a one as his old one. He said it was 
& very nice one; he put it on his button-hole, and pre- 
sented a box to my daughter. He took a box out of his 
pocket and said, “ That is the box belonging to the chain,” 
and gave it to my little daughter (the box was here pro- 
duced and identified). I noticed the name of Mr. Death 
on the box, and said that he was a good jeweller. 


This last sentence may be important. Mrs. 
Matthews is aware of Mr. Death’s repute in his 
business, Cabmen’s wives can scarcely be supposed 
to be usually well informed upon the topic of the 
telative “ goodness” of jewellers, but Mr. Death's 
renown has evidently reached the Matthews house- 
hold. Can this suggest any explanation of Miiller’s 
having gone to Mr. Death to exchange Mr. Briggs’s 
chain ? Most readers may recollect that it was promi- 
hently put forward, when suspicion was first thrown 
upon Miiller, that he had displayed great vexation at 
having been robbed of his own watch, and that 
hence it was suggested that he might have Te- 
Solved to repair his loss by robbery upon the first 


You 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


opportunity. Nothing of the kind appears in evi- 
dence. On the contrary, it is proved chat upon the 
13th of July. four days after the murder, Miller 
pawned a gold watch, not that of the deceased, 
which was found in the prisoner's trunk. The 
evidence of Mr. Digance, the hatter, proves conclu- 
rhe 4 that the hat found upon Miiller was that of 
Mr. Briggs, and, moreover, that it had been altered 
by being cut down, so as to shorten it and 
to remove a portion of the lining upon which 
was that gentleman's name. The identification 
of this hat is complete. The remainder of 
the evidence related to the finding of the body of 
the deceased and the injuries by which his death 
had been caused. We have now, since the prisoner 
has been committed, the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion fairly before us; and we may therefore point 
out what appears to be its weak side. Firstly, then, 
it is not satisfactorily shown that the hat found in 
the carriage was that of Miller. Matthews cer- 
tainly has sworn to this fact; but although cross- 
examined, as we consider prudently, with obvious 
reticence, he has scarcely come out of the ordeal 
triumphantly, Mrs. Repsch’s evidence as to Miiller’s 
statement is not to be forgotten in connection here- 
with, however such statement may be open to dis- 
proof. Secondly, there is not as yet the slightest 
proof, or even assertion, of Miiller having been 
upon the line at the time of the murder. He him- 
self has said hitherto but little, but he has distinctly 
denied having been there. “Why, then,” the 
ordinary reader may ask, “does he not at once say 
and prove where else he was, and from whom he 
received the hat, watch, and chain, and end all 
question?” Because he is under excellent legal 
advice. Had he done this, he might have been 
discharged from the accusation of murder ; but he 
would have been liable to be re-arrested and tried 
upon further evidence. Meanwhile his evidence 
would have been, if offered against others, 
that of a suspected person. If tried and ac- 
quitted now, his testimony will be less liable 
to impeachment, upon this ground at least. 
At present the case against him is not inca- 
pable of an explanation, which has evidently 
suggested itself to the authorities, who have, we 
are told, directed a supplementary indictment for 
unlawful possession of Mr. Briggs's property, to be 
used in case the charge of murder should fail. 
Now if Miiller, being known, as he was, to be about 
to proceed to America, has been made the depo- 
sitary of the stolen property, as a purchaser for an 
almost nominal price from the real murderers, or 
by some or one of their accomplices; much in 
his conduct otherwise appearing inexplicable 
will seem rational enough. He says that he 
had his doubts as to the value of the chain, 
and therefore took it to Mr. Death. Certainly, he 
had no previous dealings with that gentleman. 
Why should he select his shop in preference to that 
of the nearest jeweller? Was he recommended 
there? But where was Miiller during the murder ? 
Some intimation has already appeared upon the 
depositions, He stated to a witness that he was 
going to visit a female thatevening. It is still pos- 
sible that that female may be found, and her 
evidence may be corroborated when occasion shall 
call for it; but it has not been thought necessary 
to call her for the prosecution, The prosecution 
has also avoided, no doubt for good reasons, any 
reference to the blood-stained sleeve alleged to 
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Mr. Sleigh—Don't address yourself to me. (To the 
Magistrate)—I wish to come at once to the case and to 
the matter at issue. 

After a long continuance of this kind of controversy Mr. | 
Mansfield, the magistrate, said, T must put a stop to this, | 
and proceed to business. You have preferred a charge 
that the defendant has done a certain act or deed contrary 
to the Act of Parliament. You charge him with pretend- 
ing to be a physician ? 

Mr. Talley—i will, Sir, I look to you as a father—as a 
child should look to its parent. I ‘will call before you 
evidence to convice you—(Thump on table)—of the way 
in which the public are imposed upon ; and, Sir (throwing 
down a book he had in his hand), I will show you that 
“ ought iy be cauterisea from—— 

r. Sleigh—Oh, dear! oh. t ime s 
a aes ks cat » dear! that the time should 

Mr. Talley—Wasted ! 
friend—— 

Mr. Sleigh—-I wish you would not address me as your 
friend, I have no wish to know you. 

Mr. Talley—! will call a gentleman whom I have 
ordered to be here. There has been a great mistake under 
the Act; and if such mistakes are allowed to go by un- 
corrected, then the Act might just as well be null and 
void. The son of the late Baron Nichol<on might just as 
well be in your position on the bench. No, Sir, we are not 
V4 _ put down in this way. Under Lord Campbell's 

ts 

Mr. Sleigh—He has had at you, Sir. Now he is goin; 
to show that the Judges are ee: iad 

Mr. Manstield—We had better yo on, and see if there is 
any law by which this can be made an offence. 

Mr. Sleigh—1 humbly submit that on the point of law 
there is no case made out for me to answer. The statute 
was hever passed to meet any such case as this, The 
learned counsel addressed the Court and was quoting cases 
on behalf of his client, 

Mr. Mansficld—There is no necessity for you to goon 
any further, Mr. Sleich, The summons must be dismissed. 
There is no evidence whatever to show that he practises 
under the title of a physician or doctor of medicine. Mr. 
Talley will have to pay costs, 

Mr. Talley then repacked the books in his enormous 
trunk, locked it, and paid £2 12s. 6d., the costs. 


Time wasted! My learned 


MURDER AND CANNIBALISM IN BOHEMIA. 

NEWs comes from Bohemia of a revolting crime com- 
mitted there on a widow lady, in her sixty-sixth year, 
named Conrad, who resided at Eidlitz, and lived upon the 
rents of a little landed property which she possessed in 
that neighbourhood. On the 7th of September she left 
Eidlitz on a pilgrimage to Quinau, situated between four 
and five miles distant from the former place. She passed 
the night of the 7th with her two married daughters, who 
resided in the intervening town of Komotau, and at half- 
past five o'clock on the following morning set out again 
on foot over the hills to take her offering to the mass at 
Quinan, She never returned, and search was made for 
her. Late in the evening of the following day a party of 
the searchers, who included many of the villagers residing 
at Quinau and the vicinity, came upon the horribly 
mutilated and perfectly naked corpse of the old 
lady. Her arms, legs, breasts, and other parts had 
been cut oil, and were nowhere to be found, 
The corpee lay in a thicket at the end of the wood, near 
the hamlet of Sperbersdorf, and, as there was not a single 
article of clothing nor any traces of blood to be found at 
this spot, it was concluded that the murder had been com- 
mitted in some remote spot and the corpse dragged to the 
place where it was discovered in the night after the com- 
mission of the crime, Up to the evening of the 11th no 
trace of the murderer or murderers could be found. But 
on that day suspicion rested on a man called Triseh, or 
Antony, but better known by the nickname of Russ, 
derived from his fellow-countrymen who had deserted 
him at Komotau, in the year 1813, just before the Battle 
of Leipsic, when he was an infant. He was notorious 
for his wild and rude character from his infancy, 
and had been imprisoned. He gained his livelihood 
as a bricklayer, and was a good workman when he 
was in the humour. On the morning of the 12th the 
police arrested him while at work upon a_honse, 


have been found in Miiller’s room after his| When charged with the perpetration of the murder he 
departure. _— at once confessed his guilt with the utmost readiness 
POLICE and indifference, and took the police to his lodging, where 


he gave up to then the clothes he had stripped from the 
murdered woman, with her »mbrella, and five tlorins in 
money, He was immediately taken before the iocal 
magistrate, and then made the fnilest confession of his 
crime, relating ita most horrifying details with the 
grentest coolness, According to his own acconnt, he 
wished to marry a young woman to whom he was 
engaged, and intended to gain his living for the future 
hy the help of a barrel-organ, for which, however, the 
license was refused, as the police would not give him the 
certificate of good conduct requisite in such eases in 
Austria. Herenpon his “ bride’ deserted him and 
marricd another ; and his only thonghta were now bent on 


A PALTRY THIEF.—Elizabeth Smith, about eighteen 
years of uge, was charged before Mr. Tyrwhitt with 
robbing several children between the ages of six and nine 
years of their clothing, &c. A 

A number of children who had been robbed were in 
attendance, 

In the first case the prisoner stopped a child named 
Eliza Smith, and asked her to hold a purse for her while 
she fastened her dress, The child did as requested, and 
then the prisoner asked her what she had in her hand. 
The child showed the prisoner 16s, d., which she was on 
the way home with to her father ; and the prisoner, under 
the pretence of wrapping the money in paper for the 


child, took the money froin her, and she handed the packet Waieen at In Beste ot ~ he went rere 
v ‘ Fp re . rE winan at six o'clock on the morning of the sth, 
back to the child, who, after the prisoner had Jeft her, snd! yesolved: to murder tie firkGoeonan he. \mets 


opened it, and found it to contain only three penny pieces, 
The child, subsequently seeing the prisoner in the streets, 
spoke to a person, who detained the prisoner till she was 
taken into custody. 

In the second case the prisoner accosted a little girl 
named Elizabeth Ives, telling her that she would drop a 
bundle, containing some sheets and other articles, if she 
was not careful. The pri-oner then offered to carry the 
bundle for the child, which offer was accepted, and the 
prisoner, under some pretence, got away with the bundle, 

In the third case, a little irl, named Elizalcth Goldby, 
residing in Peter-strect, St. James's, was stopped by the 
prisoner on her leaving a grocer’s with some tea and 
sugar. The prisoner took the tea and sugar and some 
change from the child, and then told her, if she would 
let her take off ber boots and jacket, she would go and 
buy her a pair of white boots. The prisoner then took 
the child into a pawnbroker's, and then left her, pro- 
mizing to return, which, of course, she did not. 

Police-constable Castle eaid there were several other 

‘ainst the prisoner. 
ooo rw hite te) he considered the three charges 
preferred sufficient ; and, after cautioning the prisoner, 
asked her whether she could say anything in answer to 
rges. : 
Orne ome said she had robbed one of the children, 
but not the others. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt committed her for trial, 

Cunrovs WAY OF CONDUCTING A CASE.—Mr, Talley, 
a solicitor,of Beaconsfield, appeared to support a summons 
under the new Medical Act against a * Dr. Scott” for 
falsely pretending to be a physician and medical prac- 
titioner. Mr. Sleigh appeared to defend. . 

Mr. Talley, who was seated at the solicitors’ table, and 
who had in front of him a large leather portmantean, fully 
crammed with books and medical papers, rose up and said 
that this was one of the most painful cases that ever he 
had the hononr to prevent before a magistrate. It wasa 
charge for unlawfully, wickedly, and designedly pub- 
lishing an advertisement in one of the daily papers. It 
is worded :—‘¢ To ladies only,” and calls the attention of 
ladies to it; and he (defendant) represents himself as 
being duly qualified to act as a doctor. He says he can 
act as such, and leads people to believe that he is dnly 
qualified, In the first place, he was certain that defendant 
was no doctor at all, Femmles are lured to him by means 
of his advertisements, and (holding up his arm and bring- 
ing his fist down with a thump upon the table) all this 
done by aman who has been convicted at Newgate— 

Mr. Sleigh — Really, Sir, I must call upon your | 

Vorship— . 
jal vay: ree you down, Sir, and I will wring your 
heart. A tale that will Uriag tears from you. (Thump on 
, 
Oe aka lt is sadly to be deplored that the valuable 
time of the Court should be taken up by this person. 

Mr. Talley—I am a member of the legal profession, of 
twelve years’ standing. 

Mr, Sleigh--{ am sorry that you are, E % 

Mr. Talley—Sir, I do not know you. You might be 
eminent, but I know you not. Taman honourable mem- 


ber of the profession, and you—— 


whoever she might be. Chance brought the aged 
widow Conrad across his path shortly after he had 
set out, and he at once compelled her to go with 
him into a lonely part of the forest, where, after com- 
mitting violence on her, he took ber life by throttling 
her with his hands, She died in three minutes, He next 
stripped her to the skin, cut off various parts of her body 
as above particularised, and carried the fragments of 
human Yesh, together with her clothes, the umbrella, and 
tive florins, with him to bis lodging. The next day—aud 
this is the most hideous part of his story-he boiled the 
human flesh with some potatoes, and consumed the whole 
of it, with the exception of the fat, which he skimmed 
from his cannibal stew and poured into a bottle. The 
latter he put in his pocket, and then went coolly to his 
work as usual, which he pursued until his arrest took 
place, three days subsequently. At nine o'clock the 
yemains of the unfortunate woman were interred in the 
churchyard of Komotau, almost all the inhabitants 
turning ont to follow in the procession. Soon afterwards 
her murderer was escorted to the Townhall of Komotan, 
on his way to the prison of Kaaben, where he now lies 
awaiting hi trial. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

ALTHOUGH there is very little demand for bullion for export 
purposes, and although the supply of money in the general discount 
market ia on the increase, National Stocks have continued heavy. 
On the whole, however, prices have been fairly supported, Consol», 
for Money, are 87§ 88: Ditto, for Account, §8} ij; Reduced and 
New Three per Cents, 864 }; Kxchequer Bills, 248, to 4s dis, 

Indian Stocks, &+, have moved off slowly, at about previous 
rates, India Stock has been 109 to LIL; Ditto, New, 1634]; Rapre 
Paper, 10u to 101, and 109 to IIL, The Bonde are Sus, 10 20a, 
discount. ; 

The demand for money has been far from active, on rather lower 
terms. In the upen market the best bills arv done as follow ;— 


Thirty Days’ Bille.. } per cent. 
Sixty Days’ .. 8, ” 
Three Months’ ‘ ” 

4 ws 


- - on 


Four Months’ 
Six Months’ .. oo Y 


Some heavy failcres have been announced thia week, and other 
important firms will, it Is anticinated, besome involved, 

lu the Foreign House the dealings have been far from numerous, 
Compared with Jast w kk. however, the quotations exhibit no 
changes of importance ‘he Confederave Loan has sold at 69 wo 70; 
Ruseian Scrip, 3} prew Mexican Scrip, English,7 to 5 dis, ; and 
French Ditto, é6dis, Brazilian Five per Censs have been done 
at 85; Greek, 1 
Peravian Fi 
Centa, 47 


2 lian Five pe 
mn nad for Joint wt Shares has ruled heavy, and the 
s bave further declined, Alliance have sold at 46 
; Angio-Austiian, 67; Bank of Britieh Colum) 
k Egyp* ; Brazilian end Vortugueve, 11); ¢ 
Consolidated, 1 _ 

. China, and Japan, 3 
Sot Sernalionsl; Lan? Mor gare of Inaia 4$; London Chor. 
Iteved of Australia, 2 1 Julnt-Stock, 44; London nd 
Wertminster, 4 ferchant, 2 Mereantile and Ex:hange, 12); 
Metropolitan and Provincial, 19; Oriental, 58; South Australia, so. ; 

Jnion of London, 51. . 

arin werket for Colonial Government Securities has raled quiet 

Six per Cents have realised 93}; Maariciag Six per Cents, 


+) CLAKK, Cardif 


1024; New South Wales Five per Cents, %}; Queens! 

Cents, 101; and Victoria Six per Canta, 109, Hie isha Bia per 
The Miscellaneous Market has ruled heavy, and a further decline 

has taken place in the quotations, Australian Land, Mortgage, and 

Finance, 3 ; City Otlices, 2]; Crystal Palace, 43; Discount Corpora- 

lien, 16]; Egyptian, Coimmercinl, and ‘Trading, 27; Financial 


| Corporation, § ; Fore-street Warehouse, 5]; General Creait, 6}; 


Hudson's Bay, lo} ; Homber Tron Works, j ; luternational Financial, 
74: Joint-Stock Discount, 5}; London Financial, 217; Ditto, New, 
1°]; National Discount, ; National Financial, 5h: Royar Mail 
Steam, 954; Societe: Financiere d’Egypte, 4 ex div. ; Lrast and Loan 
Company of Upper Canada, ¢{ ; and Warrant Finance, “}. 

‘The Railway Share Market has been in a very inactive state, and 
prices, almost generally, haye shown a drooping tendency. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CORN EXCHANGE —Fresh up to our market this week, about 
average supplies of Engiish wheat have come tu land in excellent 
condition, Fur all kinds the demand has ruled heavy, at a further 
decling in the yuoustions of from ls, io 24 pr quarter, Forvign 
wheat—the imports of which have continued moderately good— 
has meta dull inquiry, at ls, per quarter le money, Iu barley and 
inalt very litile business has been transacted, ac drooping currencies 
aos have fallen od. per quarer, and both beams and peas bave been 
offered on lower tertus, The tlour trade has been heavy. In some 
insuvnces, prices have given way 6d. to la. per 2 

ENGLISH.—Wheat, 


; barley, ¢4a. w Yds, ; malt, 50a, to 
64s. | outs, 16x. to 24a to 34s,; beans, 35s, to 44s. ; peas, 
ois, Lo 444. per quar_ec ; tlour, 268, vo 40s, per 28) Ib, 

CATTLE.—Prime stock hax moved off freely, at very full prices. 
othecwise thy trade has ruled heavy, at barely lave rates /—Beef, from 
3a, dd.to 58. 4d; mutton, 48, to 5, 8d; veul, 4s, to 58; and pork, 
3s, Gd. to ds. 10d. per S1b. to sink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—The trade may be considered 
steady, as fullows :—Beef, from 3s. to 44, 6d, ; mutton, 3a, 10d, to 
4s Sd. ; veal, 3s 10d. to 48, 10d.; and pork, 34. 4d. to 5a, per 8 1b, 
by the carcass, 


THA.—The demand is restricte 
are supported, 


1 to small parcels, Prices, however, 


nd the market, 
z MA Wost inactive state, Stock, 13,276 tons, ugainst 
10704 tons in 156%, 

Rick.—Very litle is doing in any kind, at barely late rates, 
Stock, 28.369 tons, nzainst 42,704 tone last year, 

PROVISIONS.—Irish butier sells slowly ; nevertheless, prices are 
supporced, Cork, 11a; and fine Cionmel, 120+. wo 122, per ewt, 
Foreign qualities are held firmly, Fine Friesland, 124s, ; Groningen, 
4s. to Oss. ; Leer, 1008, to 104s. ; Holstein and Kiel, 104s. to 14s, ; 
and French, 4s, to 1103, per ewt. Bacon is steudy, at last week's 
currency. Huma, lard, &c,, support former terma, 

TALLOW,—T 


selling at £34 10s. ; rape. £42 to £1h; 
cocoanut, £37 to £39; and fine palm, £36, French turpentine, 
Ola per ewt, 

SPieies —There is a fair demand for rom, and prices are sup- 
ported. In brandy and grain spirits only a limited business is 
doing, at late rates, 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £4 to £5 5s. ; clover, £4 10a, 
to £5 178 Gd. ; and straw, £1 8s, to £1 12s per load. 

COALS.— Best house coals, 204, to 20+. 6d, 5 secouds, 18, to 19s. Od,; 
Hartley's, 14, to 19s. 3d. ; and manufacvurers’, 144. wo 15s. per ton. 

HOPS,—S+lected sampies move off steadily, at very full prices, 
In other kinds, very litue is doing, at late rates, 

Wook. Tho market is heavy, at drooping currencies 

PoraTors.— The supplies are moderate, and the demand is steady, 
@t from 50s, to 1108, per won, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 
BR. SHAILER, Camberwell.—E. LAMBERT, 
teadevler —. HALL, Blackmoor-street, Drory-lane, butcher.—h. 
COLLENS, Murk-lane, C.ty, commission agent —C, HOLMAN, 
Denmark-street, Camberwell, slater.—W, WEBRER, Harrow-road, 
cheeremonger, ~ J, J. KOCOCK, Kirtling, Cambridge, farmer.—J: 
KEMP, Deal, grocer —-S, TUMLEY, Stanhope-terrace, Hyde Park- 
gardens, livery-stable keeper,—G. WELLS, Brighton, wobacconia:,— 
G, DEAN, High-strert, Camden Tewn, hosier,- L BARN Es, Bow- 
lane, Civ, Warehouteman.—M, L. FLOCK'T'UN, Devonshire-street 
Pordand-place, turpentine and tar aistiller,— F. B. FAKMER, 
York-terrace, South-place, Upper Grarge-road, Bermondsey, — 
W. H. DASHWUOD, Newport, Isle of Wighs, surgeon, 
J. DRAGE, Bozeat, Northam boot and khoe maaufaciurer,— 
J, HART, Nicholu-street, nd, cigar-dealer —F, G., SMLCH, 
Bedtordbury, Covent garden, scheoimasier.—t KE, FO) »Stratheden- 
terrace, Haminersmith, vobaeconist.—W, DOLWMAN, Leader-strvet, 
Chelsea, grocer,—H. W. KING, Stepney-green, Mile-end, com- 
mercial traveller—E, T, GNKKN, Dennett's road, Peckh: w. 
QUICKFALL, Sandown, Isle of Wight, lodging-house keeper —J, F, 
OLLIVES, Cutford-roaa, Islington, tlanpel warehousernan —W. 
DICKISON, Warwick, licensed victualier. —E, ROACH, Liverpool, 


Cuckfield, Sussex, 


coaldeater—C, MELMOTH, Bridgend, Glamorganshire, frrocer.—U, 
HOBSON, Weymouth, coal mercbant,—M, RAYNER, Kingston: 
upon-Hull, ale merchant. GQ. H, MCOKIs, Heyhouse, Leneashire, 
ergy nan y: RICH 


AKDSUN, Thetford, Noctolk, carpenter — 
W. SMETHURST, Manchester, wok eller, — G. WALTON, 
er wari J. LLVRILGE, Liverpool, pawn 
SHELD Liverpool, taker, —J., BURDON, 
Hill, Lancavh're, journeyman joiner. — hk, @ 
BALES, Liverpool, ale mercent—. BAR RR. Liverpool, bashet- 
maker—J. WRIGHT, Liverpool, dy T. OLIVER, Bo: 
josbing painter —J. WHITTAKE oulogham, cordwsiner,—C. 
1, Forteunouth, licensed Victualler —H. WORRALL, Lougtos, 
Staffordshire, rhoemaxer, Ss. KB 


i 
a” 
lavourer.—H, 


a - 
M Tr, denier im mc 


N, Manehesve 


PY, LORD, Kochdale, Lancashire, licensed vietuntier —J. 4 
Droylsden, 
Lancashire 


Lanceshire, fartne:—J. BRADSHAW, 


pot tan Car 


H 


B. SMITH, Stenley, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, miuer—G HALE, 
Tranmere, Birkenhead, journeyman bel/hanger.—E. MAUNDRR: 
Bridgewater, Somorsetshire, truiterer.—M, DUSELL, Hastings, 
cabineunuker,— 4, DAVIS, Mountfield, Sussex, surveyor,— 
B. MOWGAN, Cardill, Glanorganehire, Bristol Ch-nnel pilo.—R, 
SALLER, jun, Abridge, Mssex, butcher —K. VOCE, eos er, 
hoot and shoe ‘manuzaettirer, — T, OWENS, Cheadle, Cher hire, 
joiner.—J. CUNNER, Ipewich, atationer—W. OSBOUNE, Ashgill, 
near Middleham, Yorkshive, trainer of racehorses —W, BECKFORD, 
New Lund Buckin, bamshire, baker.—T. HABIN, Arunsel. Sussex, 


boos and soe muaker.—H, JONES, Little Marlow, Buckingham- 
', grocer,—H, BKISTOW, St. Clements, Liastings, builder,—J, 


sh 
BENNETT, Harifield, Sussex, gamekeeper, — G, BALL, Low 
Brickhill, Buckinghamshire, laboorer—W, JOHN, St. Androws, 
(ilamorganshire, haydealer,—W, OWENS, Chester, cab proprievor,— 
A. VLIES, Manchester, agent. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. — J, MATHIE, Glasgow, com. 
mission agent.—S. STEPHENSON and SON, Edinburgh, comb 
manufacturers, 


TUESDAY, SErTR MBER 27, 


BANKRUPTS.—G. H. WILLIAMS, Stanley-street. Pi 
carpenter.—W. ©, BANAS, Shepoard’s-place, Lewbher, Pete reas 
L, G. OSBORN, Cowley rond, Brixton, duilder,—¥. Le HUNTE, 
New Church-road, Camberwell. — G. MINER,” Blackwall-stroon, 
Blackwall, excay-tor—W, MAY, Wildernes«row, Goswell-street, 
uphoiserer.—J, BOURNE, King-street, Kingsland-road.— W. a! 
STEVENS, Old Swan-lane, City, druggist—F. V, BOOTHBY. 
Cleveland-ttreet, Fitzroy-rqaare, ironmonger,— A. W. WILLIS’ 
Great Rusrell-otreet, Bloom» bury, blacklead pencil manufacturer, 
W. JANNINGS, Walworth-common, brewer.—H, M. NEPKAN. 
Harrow-road, Captain in the Madras 8. aif Corps —4. JAMES, North. 
street, Marylebone, laundr, man,—G, LOVETT, Heigham, Norwich, 
butider—(. J. ABLILT, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, licensed view 
tualler.—J, THOMAS, Old-+treet, St. Lukes, timber »erehant — 
E. LAN, Fish-steeet-lull, provision merehant.—J POOL King’s- 
place, Pall-matl and Conuaught-terrace, Hyde Park, dealer in works 
of s#rt.—T; WHSELER, Alverholt, Dorsetshire, farmer.—E, M. 
MANCUR, Laurie-terrace, Southwark. and Bull-and. Meuth-rtrees, 
merchant —J.G ROUSE, West-street, Gelden-square, woollen ~draper, 
W. GICLESPIE, Warwick-ermace, New-cross, clerk —J. D. 
WEEKES, New Boaweil-court, Lincola's-inn-fie'ds, attorney.—- 
W. L. BOOTHBY, Strand, travelling and leather bagmaker,— Ww, 
FRESMAN, Tenbury, Worostershire, auetioneer.—F, 8, JONES, 
Birmingham, builder —W. AU3TIN, jan, Nottingham, lace manu- 
factarer.—J. HOLLOWAY, Ingham, bnilder—J, LUCAS, 
Weilow, Nottinghamshire, ut aker —J. MORGAN, Liandovery, 
Carmathenshire, inukeeper.—J. G. BAKER, St. Ives, Cornwai) 
teacher o¢ music.—W. TURNER and D. JOHNSON, Leeds, cloth 
manufacturers, BOOCOCK, jun,, Pudsey and Leeds. cloth mann~ 
. TURNER, Leeds, cloth manulactarer.—J. sWIPT 
i orsted-spinner.—J.C JAPHAM Leeds, clo:h manufac: ures, 
| C. PLERCE, Birk» nhead.—J. 1H, ABRAM, Livorpool, timber. dealer. 
J.B.SMETHU RST, Liverpool, ectton-waste dealer—K. KIRK 
Liverpool, ascountant.—G, BREWER, Manche-ter, shipbroker.—J., 
APPLELON, Halifax, contractor.—G LORD, Balitax, stonemason, 
IE. 8 PORTER, Spitueg ste, Linceln-hire, barer,—G. NE WNHAM, 
Portaen, carver and gilder—J. ALLEN, Berkeley, Gloucestershire 
beerseller.—J. H. HURSFIELD, Marnley, palbsican —W, RUTTERY, 
ven., Weet Hartlepool, Durham, rruterer.— W. CORNELIUS, Chard’ 
Somers -tshire, THACKERAY, Monkwearmouth’ 
Jucham, woe NGTON, Manehest-r. travelior.—o, 

Mpmission agent —C, BAD Gwennap, 
Coruwail, mine 8. BESWICK, Over, Choshire, salt proc 
| prieer—S. MARK WELL, Wantage, Berkshire, blacksmith, — J, 
MORRISON, 8 apleton, Glonee shire, beer revailer—D, STOCK 
Weston-super-Mare.— C. WILSON, Li col, beerhouse: kee per,<- 


J. Rilchar Wesion-supoc- Mare, fis mper.—it WILLIAMS, 
Lowesimnor, tershire, grocer.—A, MARGERUM, York. 
hatter —W. DI NSON, Not ingham, plumber,—W. GRI® FIT ds, 
Milford, Penbrokeshi-e, boot and shoe mwaker.—@, WILSON. 
Carlton, Notti mishire, prbiican—J. RRVILL, Shefirld, spring 

manufactarer,—K, HILL, Weston-super-Mare, beernouse- 


SCOTCH SEQU ESTRATIONS.—P, CAMERON, Glasgow, nautical 
instrument maker.— A. MA'LFLLESON, Clockforbie, Aberdeenshire, 
| grofter.—A, BUSSELL, SON, and CO., Glasgow, manufacturers, 
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REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
TOURIST TICKETS for ONE MONTH are now issued 
from Paddington, Victoria, Hammersmith, Kensington, Notting- 
hill, Chelsea, Battersea, Farringdon-street, King's-croas, Gower- 
pureat, and Portiand-road Stations to the CUASTS of SOMERSET, 
DEVON, and CORN WALL—viz, Minehead, Linton, Ufracombe, 
&e.; Teignmouth, Torquay, Totnes, Plymouth, Falmouth, Pen- 
ohn Wi H and the Channel Island 
Also YY MOUTH and the Channel Islands, 
NORTH WALES-~Aberystwith, Bala, Dolgelly, Llangollen, 
Rhyl, Liandudno, Llanrem, Barer; Carnarvon, Holyhead, &c. 
Also tothe ISLE OF MAN, vid Liverpool. : 
Ss! OTe WALES — Neath, Carmarthen, New Milford, Tenby, &e, 
TECKETS are issned for CIRCULAR TOUKS in NURLH and 
SOUTH WALKS by five routes. 
BUX CON, MALVKKN, and 
Wye, &e. 3 x 
Tre ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Ulverston, 
Conist n, Furaess Abbey, Penrith, &e. 
YORKSHIRE—Sosrborough, Harrowess, ei 
IRKLAND—Lakes of Killarney, Limerick, &c, 
Prasanna oomcalning Fares ha full particulars may be obtained 
at all the Company's Stations and Receiving Offices, 
Paddington, August, 1464, J.GRIKKSON, General Manager, 
Now ready, One Shilling (No. 58), 
MvHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, With Illustrations by J. E, Milluis, RA, 
and Geo, Du Maurier. 


the Tour of the Valley of the 


CONTENTS : 
Wives and Daughters, An Everyday Story, 
(With an Llustration.) 
Chapter VIL.—Foresuadows of Love Perils. 
VIIL—Drifting into Danger. 
Ps 1X.—The Widower and the Widow. 
Middle-Class Education in England.—-Boys. 
Flower Farming. 
Madame de Monferrato, (With an Tlastration.) 
A Visit to a Convict Lunatic Asylum, 
A Tuscan Village.—A ‘Tuscan Sanctmry. a 
The Diligence—The Innkeeper'’s Family—The Fair— 
Valombrosa, 
Margaret Denzil’s History. Annotated by ber Husband, 
Chapwar XXXIV.--The Ena of Archur Lamont, 
” XXXV.—Letters from the Dead, 
, XXXVE—The Trath at Last, 
» XXXVIL—A Lite More of the Truth, 
SMITH, KLDER, and Co,, 65, Cornhill, London. 


Lately published, ld, ; by post, two stamps, 


N ESSAY UPON THE HUMAN HAIR; 

its Close Analoxy to Vegetation, and its Reproduction by 

the stimulant Spanish Uly, or Cautharides, By ALEX, RUSS, 245, 
High Holoorn, Londou. 


Cheap Edition, Price ts, 6d., of 


EAVEN OUR HOME, 
will be published on the 6th of October. 
Tne Superior Edition, printed on fine paper, and handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 4s, 6d,, will still continue to be sold. 
Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NimMo, London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. ; aud all Book-ellers, 


R. HUNTER’S LETTERS on the LUN 


specially intended for those suffering from Pulmonary Com- 
plaints, A series of plain practical letters on affections of the 
mucous membrane of the nose, throat, larynx, and lungs. em- 
bracing the nature, causes, and treatment of Catarrh, Sore Throar, 
Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Consumptiot nd Asthma, By ROBERT 
HUNTER, M.D., late Editor of the ew York Journal of Diseases 
of the Chest.” &e. With a Preface by J.J. MACGREGOR, M.D, 


M.R.CS.B. Just published. Price 2s, Od. ; by post, 2, 4d. 
MITCHELL and CO., Red Lion-court, Fleet-surect. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


. 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK for 1865, 
containing Ferns and Butterflies, with descrip!ive Letterpress hy 
Mrs, Lankester, printed in Colours by Leighton Brothers; Twelve 
Fine-Art Kngravings; Astronomical Diagrams of Remerkabls 
Phenomena, with Expianatory Notes ; and Twelve Uriginal Designs 

as Headings to the Calendar, 

It contains also Lista of the Royal Family of Great Britain ; the 
Queen's Household ; her Majesty's Mini-ters; and Public OMices 
and Officers; London and County Baokers; Law and University 
Terms, Fixed and Movable Festivals; Anniversaries and Remark - 
ab'e Eventa; Times of High Water av Londen and Liverpool ; 
Tables of Stamps, ‘Taxes, and Government Duties ; the Christian, 
Jewish. ond Mohammedan Calendars; Astronomien! Symbol« and 
Avcbrevietons > and « considerahve amount of useful and interesting 
information, rendering the ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
an xeceptable and elegant companion te the library, boudoir, or 
drawing-room. 

The IL! USTRATRED LoNDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an 
elegant cover, printed in coloure, 

Published at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
198, Strand, and sold by all Booksellers and Neweragenta. 


Now ready, 


HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


for 1885, 

containing Twelve Original Designs emblematic of the Months, 
rows Engravings selected from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
8, Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Licenses, Keli) Remarkable 
Events, Postage Regulations, and a great variet useful and 
interesting informations, The trade applied by + M. CLARKE, 
Warwick-iane, Pavernoster-row ; and G, Vickers, Angel-court (1 
Strand, London. 


pHeerogssrsrc ALBUMS and CARTE 

DS VISITE PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONAGES. 
Leather Goods in grest variety, comprising pocket-books, purses 
metallic memsa,, onrd-cases, tourist-cases, blotters, &c., in morocco 
and rus*is leather, at J, GILBERT'S, 19, Gracechurch-street, E.C 
A price-list forwarded post-free on application, 


HIRTY CHARMING COLOURED 
SCRAPS, printed in ofl colours, something in the sivle 
of Baxter's celebrated pictures, are now sent post-free for 
2. 10d, in starnps, The subjects are at follow :—Going to Church, 
the Country Sule, Rustic Hospitality, the Morning Walk, Orphans 
at their Mother’s Grave, the Believer's Vision, the De ure, the 
Rainbow, the Father's Benediction, Music Party, Graee before 
Mest, Family Devotion, the Cotter's Home, Baby's Bed:sime, the 
First Parting, the Lord's Prayer, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Morning on the Sea Coast, the Fi man's Return, &c., alterether 
farming one of the cheapest sets for scrapbooks ever submitved to 
the public, 
Andress : JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-sireet, London ; where 
the seta may be inspected. 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
st MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bishopsgate-street Within. 
These Pianos are of rare excellence, with the best improvements 
recently applied, which effect a grand, a pure, and delightful quality 
of tone that stand« onrivalled, Prices from Eighteen Guineas, 
First-class pianos for hire, on easy terms of purchase, Jury award, 
International Exhibition: Honourable mention “for good and 
cheap pianos.” Carriage-free. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC 
. PENMAKER TO THE QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
rnureial world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally that, 
hy a novel applicstion of his anrivalled machinery for making 
steel Pens, he has introduced «a new series of his nef productions, 
which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, 
end, above all, CHKAPNESS IN PRICK, must ensure univerr: 
approbation and defy competition. 

& pen bears the impress of the name as a guarantes of quality, 
and they are put up in boxes, containing one gross each, with label 
outside, and the facsimile of his signature, 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his WARRANT: SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which ere expecially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of tlexthility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in school. 

Sold retail all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and 

can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, 
; at 91, John-street, New York ; and 37, Gracechurch- 


DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 
v2 by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 64, each. 


Manufactured by J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Sold every where, 


q 

a] 

CANDLES, Sold every and wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
J.C. and J, Field, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


PURVEYORS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal. 


[2 DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 


“q LIVER OIL..-THE BEST RESTOMATIVE FOR INFANTS, 
All who know the perils attending the early years of childhood will 
te interested in the following obervations by THOMAS HUNT, 
hq, MRCS, in the “ Medical Times” :—"In_ badly-nourished 
rtants, DR. DE JONGR’S Lieht-brewn Cod-liver Oil is invaluable. 
re sapidiey with which '¥ o or three teaspoonfuls daily will fatten 
«voung child is astonixning, Children generally like the taste of 


YR, DE JONGH'S Oil, ond, when it is given them, often ery for 
more.” Sold only in capeuled imperial half-pinis, fia. ; pints 
« Od ; quate, Ga, by DK. DE JONGH'S cole Consignee, ANDAT, 


HAKFOLKD, and CO, 77, Strand, London ; an* Chemtsv. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


VIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
No 50, REGENT-STREKT, LONDON, W. 
Established 1808, 


p®? 


Invested Capital, £1 658.353. 
Annual Income, £195,721. 


Bonuses Deciared, £1,051,157 
Claims paid: ince che Eetablinhineut of the Ofioe, £3172, 


513. 


PRESIDENT—The BRieht Honourable Berl Grey 
CHATKMAN OF DIRKCTORS—Fredori k Sante, 
DEPUTY CHATRMAN—Richard Daweou, Bry 
MANAGING DIRECTOR —John A. Beaumont, Eq. 


The Profits, subject to a trifling deduction, are divided among the 
Insured, 
Examplea of Ronuses added to Polictes issued by 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


Number | late of | Annual sum Amount with 
of Policy, Volicy. | | Premium. Ineured. Bonus Additions. 

| £8 4 oe) a od 

| azn CY a 42 

} Isat Wy 4 2 50 lo ou 

In2e wy Wb 4 4000 2 2 

148 ima 7 6 5000 3 5 

ints | ST OL oon | 5 10 

Inl6 | 132 14 4 4000 | ee J 

daz 49 18 de ooo 7 z 6 

1808 woiv 4 loo, 27 13 ob 

JOUN HODDINOTT, Secretary, 
ANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 


B INCORPORATED BY ACL OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Bankers to the General Government of New Zealand, the Provincial 
Governments of Auckland, Canterbury, Otago, &e. 
CAPITAL, £500,000, KI KVE FUND, £95,000, 


Bennches and Agencies in New Zealand, 


Auckland Blenheim Oamaru Invercargill 
New Plymouth Lyttelton ‘Tokomairiro Riverton 
Napier Akaroa Wetherstone Wakatipu 
Wellington Christchurch Waitahuna Shotover 
Wanganui Kaiapoi Dunstan Kingston 
Nelson Timaru Mannherikia Hogburn 
Picton Dunedin 
This Bank grants Draughts on any of the above-named places in 
New Zealand, and transacta every description of Banking business 


connected with that Colony,on terms which may be learned on appli- 
vation at the London Office, . LARK WORTHY, 
50, Old Broad-street, City. Managing Director. 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER to her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCE 
OF WALKS, and H.LM. the EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 


SILVER, GOLD. 
Guineas Guineas 
Strong Silver Lever Ladies’ or Gentlemen's 
Watches .. on . 5| Gold Lever Watches .. 16 
De, de. superior «+ 6 to 16/ Ditto, superior .. «. 18 to% 
Im. with very thick glawa § to 20| Gold Half Chronometers 35. 
Silver Haif Chronometers 25 | Ditto in Hunting cases.. 40 


Gold Geneva Watches from 7 guineas upwards, 
Tact Watches for the Blind. 


ind. 
‘Two-da: Marinus Chsonoenasers 38: Guineas, 

Every description «i Keyless Watches and Repeaters in Silver Cases 
kept in Stock ; also « large assortment of Repeaters, Centre and 
Independent Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, 
from #0 guiness upwards, 

An elegant assortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard Chains, 
from 3 to 25 guineas, 

Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Axtronomical Regulators, 
‘Lurret, Church, and Bracket Clocks of every description. 


. (ndjoir ing Coutts’s Bank) ; and 
.; and alse at the Turret Clock acd 
voy-street, Strand, Londor, W.C, 


sr ONS and FORKS,—RICHARD and 

JOUN SLACK, Manufacturers and Electroplaters, solicit an 
inspeecion of their stock and prices, every article warraated to have 
astrong coating of pure silver over Slacks’ Nickle. The fact of 
twenty years’ wear is ample proof of ita durability. Table apoons 
and forks, 308, and 38s, per dozen ; deasort, 204, and 30s, ; tea, 12s, 
and 184 Old goods replated equal to new, Orders above £2 carringe- 
free, Caralownes, with 350 Kngravings, post-free,—Richard and 
Jobn Slack, 334, Strand, Ketablished fifty years, 


A DAM and CO.“S DINNER SE‘ VICEs, 
ve ot ptone china, 108 pieces, £! 24, Several hundred services 
always on view. :abie glasses of every description ; glass chan- 
deliers, £345. erties may furnish from the largest «tock im London, 
ata saving of £0 per cent,—87, Oxford-street (near Regont-cireus), 


ASELIERS in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 

Bronze,—Medimval Fittings, &e. A large assortment always 

on view, Every article marked ia plain figures —D, HULETT and 
CO., Manufacturers, 55 and 56, High Holborn, W.C, 


E QUEEN MAB LAMP is the most 


fairylike and charming Household Luminary in the world, 
It burns with great brilliancy twelve different kinds of oil, breaks 
no chimneys, needs no trimming, creates no annoyance, needs no 
attention, and costs in use One Penny per week. Packed, with 
Wicks for two years’ use, and sent to any part of the kingdom, on 
receipt of 46 stamps. Sold atthe STELLA LAMP DEPOT, No, 11, 
Oxford-street, London; and at the London Crystal Palace, near 
Regent-circus, 


RKAT BARGAINS IN BEST TABLE 
GLASS, Gas Chandelierr, Lamps, &c. Bond fide SELLING 

OFF, prior to extensive slterations.—‘t. Tk, GRLMES, Shew-ooma, 
83, New Bond-street, Cash only. 


OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jars and 
Covers complete, for Preserves, Pickles, &c. Dllustrations 

and prices from GEORGE JENNINGS, Palace-road 
Lambeth, 8 Samplo cap sent free for four stampa. 


JORNIMAN’S PURE TEA is Choice and 
Strong, because full of rich properties, Moderate in Price, 
because supplied direct from importers, Wholesome because not 


coloured, Suld in packets, signed— 
HMomiman§ Co 


HOCOLAT MENTIER. 


Manufactory at Nolsiel-sur-Marne, near Paris, 
The best and most delicious aliment for breakfast ever knewn 
since 1825, and defies all honest competition. 
Perfectly free from all adulteration, this chocolate commends 
itself to everyone. 
‘To those in health as an agrceable and sustaining nourishment, 
‘To invalids for its restoring and invigorating pro pert ins. 
To all, even the most delicate, as containing nothing injurious to 
their constitution. 
Annual consumption exceeds 4 000 000 Ib. 
MENLER, 2, Heurietta-etreet, Covent-carden. 


THE 


NLY PRIZE MEDAL, 
awarded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCULATE and COCOA, was obtained by 
J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


RY'S ICELAND MOSS COCOA, 
a combination of Cocoa with Teeland Moas 
Very Strengthening and Nutritious for Invalids, and agreeable 
for the general c nanmer, 


mAUCr— Les and PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
pronounced by Connoiseurs ww be 
“The only Good Sauce,” 
None genuine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
Sold by Crosses and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, and Grocers and 
Oilmen universally, 


AUTION.—COCKS'S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Gamo, Staaks, Soups, Gravios, 
Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use ia sold by all 
respectable dealers in sauces, It i# manufactured only by the 
ex'cutors of the sole proprietor, Charles Cocks, 6, Duke-« reet, 
ode the Original Sauce Warebuien All others are spurious 
im 


1862, 


ORKWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 
Recommended by the Analyst to the ‘ Lancet,” and anthor 
of © Adulterations Detected." tor making ay ena bread without 


yest, and for rendering puddings and pastry light and wholesome. 
Sold everywhere, 


AUTION, — Chlorodyne, — In Chancery. 
J Vice-Chancellor Sir W, P, Wood stated that Dr. Browne was 
undonbtedly the inventor—eminent hospital physiciaas of London 
stated that Dr, J. Collis Browne was the diseoverer—of Chlorodyne ; 
that they preseribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr, Browne's 
See Times, July 13, 1864 The public, therefore, are cautioned 
against using any other than Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CKLORODYNE. It is afficened by medical testimonials to be the 
most efficacious medicine fur 


CONSUMIETION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
SIASMS, RHEUMATISM, &o. 
No home should be withont it, Sold in bottles 2. 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 3%, Grest Russell-atreet, Lor 
mannfartirer, OFservs parteolarly, none ger 
wr. J. Collis Browae's Chloredyne” on tue Guyernment 


stamp. 


EARLY AUTUM 


‘ew Striped, Checked, and Broché Silks, 
us pea the new Colours, 
£1198. 6d, 
£2 4a, 6d, 
£2 98. 64, 
the extra Full Dress, 
PETER KOBINSON’D, 105 t+ 108, Oxford-stroe®, 


EVERY NOVELTY IN 


TK W AUTUMN DREssK 
| N both ot hritinh and Foreign Mo nufacue, 


rom tf, te ' om hfe HL Dice ne. 

| Patterns free PATEL ROB ; 
IN ALL WOOL OR SILK AND WOOL, 

MVE NeW “DIAGONAL SERGE’ 


can be had in every Colour, 358. and 49s. 6d. Full Dress, 
A very desirabls firat-cinss Dress, 
Patterns free.— PETER RUBINSON, 103 to 108, Uxford-street. W. 
A PERPECTLY NEW SERIES OF COLOURINGS IN 


ABEKDEEN WINCEYS, 


yee 


| Paitorns free, 


THE FIRST PARCEL OF 
AUTUMN DRESSES, 


WEAP 


in immense variety of new materials, 


6d. to 188. 6d. 
'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


ranging from 
Patterns free.—VETER ROBLN 
THE NEW FABRIC FOR DRESSES. 
RENCH SILK LINSEYS, 
in brilliant Colours, 378, 64, the Full Dress, 
Patteros froe,— PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 vo 108, Oxford-street, W 
UPWARDS OF 1000 PIECES OF 
RENCH MERINOES, 
in all colours, commencing at 2a, 6d. per yard, 

Printed Fiannels (all wool), from Is, 10d. per yard, 
Patterns free. -PETBKR ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, xford-nirvet, w. 
PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 
R EN ADI N E 38, 

suitable for Dinner, Evening, or Ball Dresses, 
from 6m, 6d, to 34e, 6d. Full Dress. 
Washing Grenadines (pure white), 7s, 9. to 14a, 94, Full Droas. 
Patterns free. —PETER hontse: S, 103 to 10x, Oxford treat, We 
UTUMN SILKS,—PATTERNS FREE. 
New Checked Glacés, 12 Yarda, £1 108. 6d. 
Patterns of Rich Silkr, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate- hill. 
UTUMN SILKS—PATTERNS FREE, 
New Striped Glacés, 12 Yards, £1 15s, 6d, 
Patterns of New Ribbed Silka. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bill, 
UTUMN FABRICS,—PATTERNS FREE. 
Aberdeen Linseys, Knickerbocker Linseys. 
All mixtures, and medium qualities, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bill, wr 
UTUMN SKIRTS and SKIRTINGS. 
Fancy Aberdeen and Tartan Skirtings. 
Quilted Satin and Silk Skirta, 
JOUN HARVEY and SON, %, Ludgate-hill. 
EW AUTUMN SILKS, 
2”) Patterns—representing £20,000 worth of new goods— 
forwarded post free, on application to 
NICHOLSON and CO.,, 
59 to 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 
Established 21 years. 
823 
hw? KULKS, at Lauinen, £1 oa 6, and 14 guinea the Drors, 
Moire Antiques, from £1 19s. 6d. the Dress of 10 Yaras, 
wide width. 
on a rew princivle iors, as. Bhd, yard, 
A largo parcel of laxt year’s Silks, from I». od. to 44. a yard, 
haif theiroriginal prices 
Write to NIC 4OLSON'S, 59 to 54, St. Pancachurchy ard, London, 
‘yO YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 
WELL PRESSED ?—Boys’ Knickerbocker Suits in Cloth, from 
15s, 91. Useful School Suita, from 12a 9d, Patterns of the Cloths, 
directions for measurement, and 45 Engravings of New Dresses 
post-free.—NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard, é 
of es SMEES’ SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
“SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
Price from 25,, 

Recolved the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mevition given to 
Bedding of any description, at the International Exhibition, 1462. 
oe wy of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2005, and page 

. No, 2014, say :— 

“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid very healthy, and mode- 
rate in price.” 

“ A combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 

“A bed ax healthy as it is comfortable.” 

To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding 
Warvhousemon, or wholesale of the Manufacturers, Win, and 
Sons, Finsbury, London, E.C. 

YT\HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
for Private Family use, Dressmaking, &c, They will Hem 
Bind, Braid, Gather, Tuck, Cord, &c. Illustrated Catalogues and 
Samples of the Work may be bed on application to W. F, Thomas 
and Co,, 66, Newgate-street ; and Kegent-circus, Oxford-atreet. 
} WALKER’S PATENT RIDGED, 
fe NEEDLES thread ensily; the ridge prevents the eye 
draxging; they do the best work without faigae, and with 
incre ible speed. San plea post-free, 1x, to 108, of any Deater.—-H. 
jon. 


Yards New CHECKED and STRIPED 
Reversible Broché Silks, with flow lhe same on both sides, woven 
i) 
Walkor, Alcester ; and 47, Gresham-street, 


tess HEMISPHERIC NEEDLES. 


Four Penny Papers, best quality, for 4d.,or 100 for 94, ; and 
in foncy cases of 100, assorted, Is,, post-free. Sold everywhere. 
Wholessle, COOK, SON, and CO., 22, St. Paul's-churchyard, EC, 
Globe Works, Aloweter, 


{VASY-CHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 

YD beat quailty, made to any shape, on approvel, at T. H 
FILMEK and SON'S Manufactory, Sl, 52. and $i, Berners-«treet, 
Oxford-street, W. An Llustrared l’riced Catalogue sent. poxt-free. 


EFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 
ESTIMATE from, or visit the Fstablishment of. RRANSBY 
BROTHERS, Furnitare, latent Bedstead, and Bedding Makers, 
Upholsterers, Carpet Factors, and complete House Furntehers, 121 ard 
123, Old Kent-rd, (next Bricklayers’ Arms station). All woods war- 
ranted, and delivered free to any house in the kingdom. Ket, 1823, 


| OWARD and SONS’ SILVER-FIB 
o FURNITUKE®. Manufactured by Steam Machinery, Every 
crs iption of very superior Cabinetwork at a moderate price, 
Warehouses, 26 and 27, Berners-street, Oxfurd-street, Denne and 
estirontes Lee. 


HE NEW ¥ILTER.—Dr, FORBES says: 
“Mr. LIPSCOMBE’S PATENT NEW FILTER is the only 
known method by which lead and lime are removed from drinking 
water, It is, therefore, a most valuable invention.” Can only be 
had at Mr. Lipscombe's Filter Office, 233, Strand (three doors from 


Temple-bar), Prospectus free. me 
BROWN AND POLSON'S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
Packeta, 4, 


For Puddings, Snstards, &e., ant a favourite Diet for Children, 
being preferable to the beat Arrowroot, 


AVY’S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 


An invaluable Preparation for jotoing broken China, Glaga, 
hatthenware, Woods, Cavinetwork, aud faney Articles of every 
description, with extreme strength and nestiucss ; rennarkable for 
the great facility ot using it. As there are eeveral disgraceful 
imitations of the Diamond Cewent, the public can avoid failure and 
disappointment only by strict caution in purchasing none without 
the rignatare, “ E, Davy,” on the wrapper. 

N.B. Manufactured by BARCLAY and SONS No.9, Farringdon- 
street. Price la, per bottle. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS should receive a 

fair and impar ial trial from all afflicted with sores, wounds, 
bad lege. varicose veins, numbness of the muscles, contracted 
many infirmities, by which multitudes pass through « 
ble existence te an early grave. 


J OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and 


DISEASES of the CHEST, Bror SW. Supported by 
ary Lioeral ane SUVPORT ix 
LAD oo reece bie Current €2 penne of 1 arity 


PHILP db 
HENBRY DOBBLY, dec. 


N. 


SUD, 10, Wy lus, Oxtord-atreet, w. 


33a, Champagne, 158, per 
cannot be 
1 doz., 208, The above 
G, PHILLIPS and CO., Dist! Holborn-hill, London. 


finest French Brandy. 
whelewome, Sold in bottle, 36, 84, each, at most of the respectable 
retail houses in London ; by the appointed agents in the principal 
towns mn England; or wholesale, at 8, Great Winduitt-street, 


“binahan's LL Wbisky.” 


scopical examination and chemical anal, 
tains the three ea-ential pro} 


TF\IDMANS' 


OCT. 1, 1864 


| 


AUTUMN 8 c 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. ILKS, 
Brilliant Black Glacé Silka, 
1 guinea, 12 yards, wide widtb, 
Rich F Fancy Silks, 
198. 1id., 12 yar 's, wide width, 
The New Paramuribo Cheeks, 
£1 5a. 64,, 12 yards wide. 
The New Black Gros de Chines, 
£1 9s, 6d., 12 yards wide, 
Bich Italian Fancy Silks, 


NY 


i} guinea, 
Tho New aber Drap de Ly on, 
£1 ISa, ea. 


Very New Shades in Plain Glacéa, 
Thirty differen Colours, £1 i5e. od, 
Kich Black Uyon« Gros Grains, 
1 18a, 6d, 
Richest Gros de Suez, 
Black and all Colours, 38. Lidd. ver yard, 
Plain and Tartan Real Poplins, 
3a. 6gd. per yard, 
Rich Olmutz Broché Silks, 
£2 ba, 
Tho New Arenenberg Silks, 
2} guineas, 
Black ster y Antiques, all Silk, 


100 Pieces Moire Antiques, 
in the new choices colo: £3 3s, 
Two Thousand Pounds' Worth 
of Rich Black Silks at 
2 guineas, worth £3 the Dress, 


‘arehouses, 
= ’a-churchyard, : i 
EW AUTUMN CLOAKS and JACKETS, 


Engravings fies. A selection from Four Hundred 

Designs, Elegant French Jackets, 128, 0d. Thoroughiy test 
proof Clonks, 14s. 9d. Rich Silk Velvet Jackets, lined and braided. 
24 guineas, All the New Shapes in novel materials, from | te 2} 


guineas, 
AMOTT and CO.,Cryatal Warehouses, 
ol and 62, St. Paul's-churchyard, 


[|\HIS SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESs. 


Ladies and the Public vistting London aro respectfully in- 
vited to in-pect our Stock, consisting of large Assortments of the 
la are a etiee] aie bes Fritish and Fomiea Manufacture, 
ic! rable, ip q jinery Silks, Velv: 
Terries, and Satins, - $e 
Every new Style in Mantles end Jackets, in Velvets, Astracans, 
and all new materials. 
Paisleys and Wool Shawls in all the latest Designs, 
Aberdeen Winseya, from 124d, per yard, wide width, 

French Merinos, in all the new Colours, from 1s. 114d., wide width, 
Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trimmings, Haberdashery, &c, 
Furs of every description, sold in Seta or separately, 

Family and Complimentary Mourning. 

Drapers, Milliners, and Dressmakers supplied with Cut Lengths at 


Trade Pr 
Matching Orders carefully and promptly attended to, 
Patterns post-free, 
Close on Saturdays at Four o'Clock. 
JAMES SPENCE and 00, ‘Wholesale and Betat! Silkmercers, 
Drapers, &c., 77 and 78, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 


ANSFLECTUM CORINOLINES, 
15s, 64., 184. 6d., and 2ie, 
“Wear admirably well."—Court Journal, 
EB. PH '. 37, Piccadilly. 


RANDY.—The Best, the Oheapest, and 
most wholesome in tiie ra 150. per gal. i 1 = 
London Gin, full stren; 138. per gal. ; 
dos, include railway carriage.— 


alled, Best 


prices 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAO 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivaie the 
it ia pure, mild, mellow, delicivus, and very 


n, W,—vneerve the red pink label, and branded cork, 


eval, 


LLSOPPS PALE ALE.—The MARCH 
B EWLNGS of the above ALE are now beiug +upplied in 


the Anast conditi.n, in bottles and in casks, by FINDLATER, 
MACKIE. TOD!, and CO. at their New London Bridge Stores, 
London Bridge, SE. 


NDIGESTLON.—MORSONS' PEPSINE 
WINE is a perfectly palatable form for adminis ering this 


popular remedy for weak digestion, Manufactured by T, Moreon and 
Son, 19 and 46, Southampton-row, Russell-equare, 

at 34,58, and 10s, cach, Pepsine Lozenges, 

48, 6d. each, 


|; Goce 


., in bot 
in Boxes, ot 28. 6d. 


GENUINE MUSTARD. 
First Manafactared A.D. 1743, 


OF more 
One Hundred and Twenty Years, 


‘This well-known brand of Mustard has been sold by tho trade of 


Great Britain for more than a Century, and ia held in high esti- 
mation for its purity and pongency of 

are recommended tor family 

Genuine, both of which can be obtained from most Family 
Grocers, in canisters of | )b, and 


vour, The qualities that 
use are the Double Superfine aud the 


Ib. each, 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London. 


AYLOR BROTHEBS 
GENUINE MUSTARD, 
Dr, Hassall, having subjected thie Mustard to a rigorous micro- 
, reports that it con- 
ies of mustard —viz. 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 


See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” and 


14 by all Grown, on throughout the Kingdom 
Bol ¥ a! rooara, &ec., throughout le 
rm, Hrick-Lane and Wentworth-straat, dou, N.B, 


MANS’ SEA SALT. — This article, 
extracted from the “foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 


would enjoy the Invigorating effects of asea bath in the comfortable 
seclusion of an apartment. Ita dail 
benetit in cases of rbeomutiem, debility, weakness of the limba, 
sprains, &0,—Sold by Chemists everywhere, in bags containing 7 tb., 


use is productive of immense 


'é1b., 28 1b, and upwards, 'o. 10, 


Proprievors, Tidman and Son, 
Wormwuod-stroet, 


uneon, B.C. 


FTER SEA-BATHING Use RIMMEL'S 

LIME JUICE and GLYCERINE to soften the Hair. 

which is iojured by sea water. Price Is, 6d. Sold by all perfumers. 
96, Strand ; and 21, Cornhill, 


REIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET, 
Forget-me-not, and Jockey Club, three of the finest perfumes 

made.—1578, New Bond-street. 
FERT, 


ALVEO PEDES,—TENDER 
A ware remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S Salveo Poles. 
Bold by Cheminta, Patent Medicine Venders and Perfumers, to 
ei 4 ds, 6d. and bottles 2. 6d, each, Wholesale, 13, Little 
i, 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 


COMPLALNTS are quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON'S: PILL OF HEALTH. old by all Medicine 
Venders, Price 1s, 14. and 2s, 9d per box, 


OCKLE’S PILLS.—A Family Aperient of 
High and Unrivalled Reputation.—COCKL8’S V1 LLS (estab- 
1 upwards of fifty years) are the best remedy for bile, sick 
headache, indigestion, acidity or heartburn, fiatulency, spasms of 
the stomach and bowels, giddiness, dimness of sight, lowness of 
opie. Gr op mean and ae alarming mptoms — ae fre- 
juen 6 forerunners of 4) exy. repel only ‘ames 
Cockle. 18, New ‘Ormondatrret, und Tnay be had of all Medicine 
Venders in boxes at Is, 1d, 2a Od., 4s, Od. and Me 


ANCER HOSPITAL, London and 
Brom ~The many other claims on public benevolence, 

and no charitable bequest having been received duviog the 
year, the income of the Hospital has been seriously affected, 
although thore is nccommodation for cighty indoor patients, the 
Scores eoctees res eae ortnat sewusdl of Ge ose 
€ outdeor w av u 
under treatment. The wealthy and benevolent are uryently 60! 
for PRCURIABY AID, 
‘Treasurer. 


William Loxham Farrer, Esq., 66, Lincoln’s-inn-felds, 
Becretary’s Office 167, Plowadiliy oppenite Blond-stzeot 
"a Oflice— i 8 i 
: WJ COCKERILL, Secretary. 


INNEFORDS FLUID MAGNESIA is an 

excellent remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Hendache, Gout, and In: igestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitations. 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all Chemists, 


London : 1 
the Parist of St. Mary-le 
THOMAS FOX, 2,Catuerine-street, Strand, atorveaid. 
UCTOBER 1, le64, 


